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COMMENT 


Governor Hunt of Porto Rico, on his return to this coun- 
try for a brief vacation, speaks most encouragingly of the sit- 
uation in the Territory of which he is the official head. The 
four years of American occupation, the completion of which 
was reached on July 16, have witnessed great changes, by 
which Porto Rico has materially benefited, and the close of 
the fiscal year finds the country doing a better business, in 
better health, and having brighter prospects than ever before. 
Statistics, ordinarily dark and dismal things, are in this case 
worth quoting, and should be of interest to all Americans who 
are vexing their minds as to the results of American rule in 
insular matters. Governor Hunt states that the insular trea- 
sury balance on July 1 was $314,000, a gain of $239,000 in 
the year. The total exports for last year aggregated $12,889,- 
925, showing an increase in exports to foreign countries of 
54.7 per cent. over the previous year, and 48.6 per cent. increase 
of exports to the United States over last year. The increase is 
principally in sugar, cigars and cigarettes, straw hats, and 
coffee. The island sent $204,500 worth of straw hats alone to 
the United States last year. As a purchaser the Porto-Rican 
has done very well, but he does not spend as much of his money 
in American markets as he might. Governor Hunt thinks that 
American merchants would do well to study Porto Rico’s im- 
ports from Europe, with a view to enlarging home trade. Porto 
Rico bought over $400,000 worth of Nova Scotia codfish last 
year, and over $80,000 worth of bags for sugar and coffee. 
Spain sent rice valued at more than $90,000, and over $500,000 
worth of potatoes. A further significant item was the pur- 
chase of over $150,000 worth of foreign soaps, which indicates 
an increasing appreciation of the virtues of this commodity 
which is encouraging. The Governor avers that in all other 
directions improvements are noticeable. Schools are wel- 
comed, and 50,000 children are being taught. Industrial 
schools are to be opened, and adults as well as the young are 
seeking the advantages which they offer. There was an ex- 
traordinary decrease in the number of deaths last year, 13,000 
fewer than the year before. There is much less anemia than 
formerly. People look healthier, live better, and take better 
care of themselves. All sanitation has improved, and in every 
way the islanders are better off than ever before. It is agree- 


able to hear that in his residence of two years among them 
Governor Hunt has found them generous, warm-hearted, good 
people. They are impressionable, but gentle and kind, and if 
it is true that the result of the liberal government given 
them is a steadily growing mutual respect and liking between 
them and the citizens of the mainland, as Governor Hunt says 
it is, what once seemed like a very difficult, if not an almost 
impossible, situation has been materially altered for the better. 


The Canadian financiers, there being none sharper out- 
side of Scotland and the north of Ireland, are taking advan- 
tage of a panic which has seized upon the English shipping 
mind. The so-called Morgan shipping trust having duly 
aroused the British merchant, the Canadian promises to give 
to the mother-country some fast express steamers and some 
large freighters, which will give the British flag an oppor- 
tunity to float over English, or at least colonial, vessels. And 
this grant is to be in return for a subsidy of some milliuns 
of pounds sterling. It is a skilful Canadian lurch for a sub- 
sidy, at a moment when the purse-holder is frightened. Now, 
so far as the producer and the trader are concerned, there is 
no possible objection to the new Canadian line, while our 
railroads that reach into the north cannot possibly be made 
wretched by the proffered opportunity which the new line will 
give them to haul to the south the imports intended for the 
States, but shipped hither by way of Canada. The new project, 
however, is based on a false theory, the theory that pauperized 
lines of steamers will necessarily grow into a great maritime 
industry. The prosperity of the shipping business always has 
rested and always will rest on freights; it can never rest on 
subsidies. There is room enough for the Morgan syndicate’s 
lines, for the new Canadian, and for ever so many other lines, 
if the commerce between the western and eastern shores of 
the Atlantic is permitted to be what it ought to be. There is 
trade enough to keep busy all the ships there are, and all that 
are projected, if trade is allowed to run to and fro as nature 
points the way. The world is too old, too wise, and too pro- 
gressive to be wasting any more time on national or interna- 
tional paupers. The Morgan shipping combination, standing 
on its own legs, feeling the necessity of doing business in 
order to keep alive, cannot be troubled by any shipping com- 
pany which receives its profits in the form of gifts from a 
public treasury, while for all possible sturdy and self-reliant 
competitors there is abundance of business, and therefore 
abundance of profit. 


Years ago the Latin Union undertook to keep silver afloat 
as money. The effort was courageous, and was as intelligently 
conducted as any such effort can be, but it failed, with the re- 
sult of putting the French currency upon what the economists 
call the “limping standard.” It failed because the effort en- 
countered the laws of nature—laws of which we hear a good 
deal from the so-called doctrinaire, who is always notifying the 
practical man of their existence. The practical man, however, 
never believes in them until he has been knocked down by 
some one of them, when he too becomes a doctrinaire. Nature 
said that man could not make equal what she had made un- 
equal, and the Latin Union discovered the truth by experience, 
just as the Stuarts and their successors and others had dis- 
covered it in previous centuries. The invitation of Russia, 
not so pressing as it was first reported to be, to the govern- 
ments of Europe to enter into an international pact against 
trusts recalls once more the inefficiency of nations in a war 
against nature. There are doubtless evils, great evils perhaps, 
which are the outgrowths of modern combinations of capital. 
These will be guarded against and perhaps put an end to by 
the courts, or by the executive and legislative branches of the 
governments in which the evils are recognized; for we may 
rest assured that so-called trust evils are not the same in differ- 
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ent countries —a circumstance which further increases the 
doubt as to the ability of an international pact to take care of 
them. Most likely, however, it will be discovered that the com- 
binations themselves, for their own preservation or advantage, 
will discover and remedy the most injurious of the toxine mat- 
ter which they naturally generate, just as did the earliest and 
also much-hated small corporation after it had acquired a lit- 
tle experience, and had learned the economic and commercial 
value of straight business and fair dealing with the public. 
Evils apart, however, combinations are formed in response to 
a law of nature, and against them international compacts 
and international power will avail nothing. No government 
or combination of governments is powerful enough to erect 
a barrier that will stem the tide of universal human desires. 
The barrier will go down, whether it be in the form of a fool- 
ish statute, or in the form of an international treaty made by 
all the Tsars, Kaisers, Emperors, Kings, and Moguls in the 
civilized and uncivilized world. 


The commission appointed by the British Iron Trade Asso- 
ciation has made its report, and it is satisfactory to the peo- 
ple of this country, but a sad outery comes from the other side. 
Especially does the story of American victory in the iron and 
steel business cause a depression of mind. The commission 
was appointed to inquire into the industrial conditions and 
competition of the United States, and the conclusion is but 
a repetition of that of the commission of the London Times, 
published in book form by Harper & Brothers under the title 
of American Engineering Competition. The report says that 
besides the “extraordinary richness of the principal fields of 
coal, iron ore, and kindred minerals,” the American has 
risen to the top by reason of his inventive genius, which 
“has enabled him to apply to the operations of production 
and distribution a wealth of original ideas and methods that are 
as yet little known in Europe.” Not only has the American 
applied his mind to the solution of the problems of produc- 
tion and distribution, but to those of transportation, with the 
result of securing cheap water and land service, “such as we 
have hardly had any experience of on this side of the Atlan- 
tie.” The commission also finds that the American is indus- 
trious and works hard, and that this is an important’ element 
of his success. The upshot of the matter is that we are where 
we are in the industrial world because nature has given us the 
opportunity and we have availed ourselves of it, and this is 
a combination which no ingenuity can beat. 


That vseful publication Who’s Who tries to include in the 
information which it gives every year about Englishmen of 
note a word or two about each man’s recreation. A large 
proportion of its brief biographies tells not only when and 
where the man was born and what work he has done, but also 
how he gets his rest and has his fun. It seems to be taken 
as a matter of course that an Englishman shall play system- 
atically, and his play is regarded as a part of his life of suf- 
ficient importance to receive attention in even the briefest 
biography. In Who’s Who one finds shooting, hunting, fish- 
ing, racing, golf, cricket, mountain-climbing, curling, quoiting, 
draughts, cycling, tennis, photography, agriculture, stock- 
breeding, painting, gardening, and a long list of other occu- 
pations set down under this head of Recreation. The English, 
it would seem, try to have part of their fun in this life. Ad- 
ditional testimony to the strength of this British propensity 
for diversion was offered the other day in a London letter to 
the Boston T'ranscript from a correspondent (Mr. Webb) who 
described himself as an Anglo-American, who had come back 
to England after living fifteen years in the United States. 
One of the features of English life which most impressed him 
was the universality of the hobby. Hobbies abound enor- 
mously, he says, in England, and some sort of avocation is 
thought to be so essential to satisfactory living that pains is 
taken to interest school-children in some hobby or other,— 
as archeology or photography or some sort of collecting,— 
and the child whose enthusiasm cannot be so stirred is looked 
upon as deficient in proper spirit. Finding hobbies to abound 
so multifariously, Mr. Webb looked for the cause, and thinks 
he found it mainly “in the uninterestingness and hopelessness 
of the daily work of a very large proportion of Englishmen.” 
Nine-tenths of the working English are employed doing routine 
work, in which there is little or no hope of getting ahead. 
Workmen are expected to do the same stint day after day in 


the same way. Invention is discouraged, enterprise .s check- 


ed. Accordingly the tendency is for the workers to give their 
hands to bread-winning labors and their hearts and brains to 
avocations or hobbies, with the result: that they are enthu- 
siastic about all forms of play, and apathetic in their attitude 
towards work. 


Precisely the contrary condition seems to strike the British 
observer in America. The authors of the recently issued 
“ Reports of the British Iron Trade Association on American 
Industrial Conditions and Competition ” are strongly impress- 
ed by the greater intensity of labor in America. “ The typical 
American,” they say, “appears to live only to work, and to 
work at something that will be a life-long career of usefulness 
to himself as an individual and to the community as interested 
in mechanical improvements and economies.” The result of 
this disposition in the typical American is what the Saturday 
Review speaks of as “the universal experience that nowhere 
are wages so high and the cost of labor so low” as in Amer- 
ica. What makes the American work with such enthusiasm ? 
Work under favorable conditions is by no means bad sport. 
Mr. H. H. Rogers, whose success as a worker in oil qualifies 
him to speak with authority, told the graduating class of 
the Fairhaven High School the other day that “work is one 
of the most pleasant things in the world.” So it is, if one is 
interested in it, and if its results are satisfactory. The ardor 
of the American workmen is traced especially to two things: 
educational activity and opportunity. Of the first the London 
Times says that its tendency in the United States “seems to 
be towards the attainment of every end which can render the 
children better fitted to be useful members of the community 
to which they belong.” Dr. Sadler, an English educator who 
lectured the other day at Columbia University, also praised 
our schocls, and said that twenty years of education on mod- 
ern lines had given us a great number of keen and competent 
workers, but he thought they owed not more to the schools 
than to “the great field of opportunity that is spread out be- 
fore your youth.” “Every American boy,” he said, “feels 
that if he only equips himself he is certain to find his oppor- 
tunity. The English boy is all the time wondering where it 
will be possible for him to secure an opening for his talents.” 


So it seems the American works hard because his intel- 
ligence has been quickened and his capacity developed by ed- 
ucation, and because he has a chance to work to good pur- 
pose. He also works because he wants money, and because 
he has formed habits of work. The English have been rich 
for a long time, and able to maintain a large leisure class 
that did not have to work desperately for a living, and had 
plenty of time for sports and recreations. It was the well- 
to-do English that set the fashion of amusements and hobbies 
which seems nowadays to have attained so great a vogue. 
The fashion has not been set to the same extent here, be- 
cause not enough people could afford to spare the time to set 
it. The Americans will play more as they grow richer, and 
possibly the English will play less as they grow poorer, though 
as for that we are assured by such careful students of social 
conditions as Mr. Charles Booth and Mr. H. S. Rowntree that, 
as it is, one-quarter of the population of the United King- 
dom cannot manage to get food enough to maintain its physi- 
eal efficiency. That indicates that a degree of poverty already 
exists in England that would warrant a considerable increase 
in exertion. 


How long American labor will continue to be so ardent and 
efficient as now is an interesting question. More than seven 
hundred and thirty thousand aliens came into this country 
in the year ending July 1, and over four hundred and fifty 
thousand of them came from Italy, Austria-Hungary, and 
Russia. Will they too reach the American standard of effi- 
cient industry? And can we keep up the pace, or are we 
working too hard and using up our vital force? . Fifty per- 
sons committed suicide in Chicago in May, the greatest num- 
ber ever recorded. In the same town, in the same month, there 
were 154 deaths from Bright’s disease, also an unprecedented 
number. Both records, as also the large mortality from pneu- 
monia, are charged up to influenza, and we are used to being 
told that influenza takes hold of worked-out people. The 
English, who play so much, may be storing up a reserve of 
vital force, and the Americans, who work so hard, may be 
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turning too much of their energy into money; but, as a rule, 
hard work is fairly wholesome, and the efficiency of American 
labor is itself a sign that the American worker is in good 
physical condition. 


A recent sharp and sudden surrender of the nerves of the 
busy head of a large industrial combination furnishes us with 
food for reflection. Modern industrial combinations are man- 
slayers. Their business is so enormous and so varied, their 
activities are so constant and their duties so exacting, that 
an entirely new problem in administration is presented by 
them. The single mind may grasp all the details of so vast a 
business as is carried on by one combination. A mind may be 
versatile enough to comprehend and direct the thousands of 
minute details which must be looked after in this age of small- 
profit margins; but the mind which undertakes this task does 
so at the expense of the nervous system which it works, or of 
its own sanity. Life to the president of a great corporation 
which runs scores of mills and acres of mines, and whose army 
of labor numbers hundreds of thousands, is very exciting, but 
it is a dissipated life in the truest sense of the term. The 
excitement of it is not only intense; it is awful and frightful. 
The life of the drunkard is comparatively healthful compared 
with that of a captain of industry, whose mind all day and 
neatly all night is shifting from one intense interest to an- 
other with a rapidity which is impossible to the shuttle or to 
any merely mechanical instrument. This captain of industry 
cannot stand the strain; no human mind can; and the organi- 
zation of the administrative of these great corporations which 
demand this abnormal activity is defective. The system of 
specialization, of diversification, must be applied at the top 
as well as at the bottom. Not only must the makers of pins 
each have his special part to produce, but the men who deal 
with the most difficult and intricate problems must be given 
their separate tasks. When a president of a corporation is 
managed by his business, and cannot command his time, he 
is running a pace that takes him toward the abyss of mental 
or nervous break-up. He has a greater burden than any man 
can bear. As this sort of thing is rather common, the evi- 
dence is complete that industrial organization at the top is 
crude and needs looking after. 


Emilio de Ojeda, the new Spanish minister, has arrived in 
this country, and has gone to Newport for the summer. He 
evidently comes in the proper frame of mind, if we are to 
judge from the interview with him which has appeared in the 
newspapers. He says that Spain, having lost her colonies, 
“fully recognizes the importance of increasing her commer- 
cial relations in order to adjust her affairs to the new con- 
ditions.” What he means is that it is going to be greatly ‘to 
the interests of Spain not only to resume her formal friendly 
relations with this country, but to base them upon sane 
grounds of international interest. In order to accomplish 
this desirable result, he believes rightly that the two peoples 
should not remain as ignorant of each other as they have 
been, for ignorance is the mother of prejudice and enmity. 
He hopes for a freer intercommunication, not only to promote 
friendship, but for the purpose of spreading abroad in each 
country a knowledge of what is good and desirable in the 
other. He furthermore announces that practical steps are 
likely to be taken in Spain looking to the promotion of such 
intercourse between the two countries, a syndicate being 
planned of bankers and railroad managers whose business 
it shall be to encourage American tourists to visit Spain. 
Incidentally, he discloses the fact that the loss of her colo- 
nies has already been of material benefit to Spain, having 
stimulated her commercial and industrial forces. Spain is 
moving in the right direction, and we wish that we, on our 
side, had as much love for commerce as Sefior Ojeda believes 
us to have. 


The beet-sugar Senators and Representatives who killed 
Cuban reciprocity are discovering that their own people are 
not pleased with them. Senator Burton, who imagined that 
he had made himself strong with the Republicans of Kansas 
because the sugar beet is raised in the State, was plainly told 
the other day that his party desired him to support the Presi- 
dent, as Representative Long had done. Becoming nervous 
over the situation, he had asked for instructions, and re- 
ceived them at once and in unmistakable terms. Senator 
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Dietrich of Nebraska was a very vigorous opponent of the 
President’s policy, both he and his colleague Millard having 
played leading parts in the beet-sugar caucus on the very 
day on which the Republicans of Nebraska endorsed the 


President and reciprocity with Cuba. Now Senator Dietrich 
has requested permission to take part in the State campaign, 
but the Republican State Committee has informed him that 
it proposes to get along without his assistance. Senators Nel- 
son and Clapp of Minnesota have also met with disappoint- 
ment at home, and it was only after much pleading that they 
prevailed upon their State convention to refrain from pass- 
ing a resolution which would have directly condemned them, 
and to change it to a straddle. Last of all, four strenuous 
beet-sugar Representatives from Michigan, the State in which 
the beet-sugar interest is largest, have been refused renomina- 
tion. If the unpopularity of opposing the President had been 
demonstrated six months ago, there can hardly be a doubt as 
to the effect on the fortunes of the reciprocity bill. The 
revelation which has produced this popular uprising against 
the beet-sugar legislators would have compelled the enactment 
of the measure. 


There is a spreading revolt against prohibition in New Eng- 
land. We are familiar with the manner in which Maine 
evades its own law by conveniently considering payment of a 
fine as the equivalent to taking out a license, the result be- 
ing that liquor-selling is as open in most of the cities of the 
State as it is in non-prohibition States, the main difference 
lying in the quality of the liquor, prohibition communities 
seemingly being satisfied with any grade of fire-water so that 
it be sufficiently alcoholic. In the Vermont State campaign 
the question is up, but it is not a very well defined issue. Mr. 
Percival W. Clement entered the contest for the Republican 
nomination for Governor, contending for the repeal of the pro- 
hibition law, and the enactment in its stead of a high-license, 
loecal-option law. The convention met him half-way on his 
platform, adopting a preposition to submit a local-option law 
to the people. But General McCullough was nominated, and 
now Mr. Clement has bolted, taking the nomination of the 
Vermont Local-Option League. As we have said, his issue, 
so far as his candidacy is concerned, has been spoiled for 
him by the adoption of the referendum resolution by the Re- 
publican convention. What the country is especially interest- 
ed in is the implied confession that even the Vermont Re- 
publicans, numerous and changeless as they are, do not dare 
risk their chances of carrying the State by contending for the 
maintenance of prohibition law pure and simple. 


Minister de Witté’s letter on the trusts is the central 
theme of European politics, and bids fair to become a world 
issue. As its drift has been obscured by ill-instructed news- 
paper reports, we had better dwell at some length on its real 
meaning. Our readers will remember our tilt with Russia, 
several months ago, on the subject of the sugar bounty. In 
Russia the system is this: All refined sugar is liable to an in- 
ternal excise duty, as salt is in Austria, or liquor in England. 
All sugar-refiners pay this excise tax on their total output; 
but for all sugar they export they receive certificates- en- 
titling them to a repayment or rebate from the treasury. Un- 
der these conditions Russian sugar pays no duty when ex- 
ported, but in the strictest sense it also receives no bounty. 
Russian domestic sugar pays an excise duty, and this is a 
definite encouragement to Russian refiners to export. Our 
Treasury Department, it will be remembered, considered that 
this encouragement was in fact a bounty, and promptly laid 
a countervailing duty on Russian sugar imported to this coun- 
try. That is the prelude; now for the play. Minister de 
Witté regards the action of our Treasury Department as arbi- 
trary, and a breach of the principles governing existing com- 
mercial treaties. But M. de Witté is not given to the expres- 
sion of merely pious opinions. He does not raise the mat- 
ter for the sole purpose of scolding our Treasury Department. 
Far otherwise. His purpose is this: If, he says, the Russian 
legislation makes it possible for Russian sugar-refiners to sell 
cheaper abroad than at home, and if this fact constitutes a 
bounty, as the United States asserts, then a bounty is like- 
wise constituted by all American legislation which enables 
American manufacturers to sell cheaper in Europe than in 
America, as it is notorious that they do. Type-writers, sewing- 
machines, nails, wire-rope—to mention only a few articles— 
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are sold in Europe for less than half what we have to pay for 
them here, and this in virtue of the tariff wall, which is 
thus equivalent to an enormous bounty paid to the trusts. 
Then, quick as a flash, follows Minister de Witté’s conclusion. 
Either Russia’s position as to sugar is valid, or all American 
exports are bounty-fed, and thus liable to tremendous counter- 
vailing duties at the frontiers of every Eurcpean state. It 
remains for the forth-coming conference to decide which alter- 


native is true. 


The Kaiser’s visit to Russia, following on the heels of that of 
the King of Italy, may with certainty be connected with Minis- 
ter de Witté’s note. It marks something like a revolution in 
European politics—a revolution in favor of peace and opening 
a door for future disarmament. But its immediate signifi- 
cance is rather ominous of strife. It seems practically cer- 
tain that the powers of the Dreibund—Germany, Austria, and 
Italy—are drawing much closer to those of the Dual Alliance 
—Russia and France—with the specific object of protecting 
their home manufactures against the transatlantic invader. 
The Kaiser is the inventor of the phrase “the American Ter- 
ror”; Count Goluchowski not long ago made Austria’s posi- 
tion clear, and now Minister de Witté comes forward with 
his dilemma. It is certain that one of two things will follow: 
either the exports of this country will have to face a Conti- 
nental tariff wall, behind which European manufacturers will 
be free to imitate American models at a good profit to them- 
selves, or this country will be compelled to enter into an era of 
commercial treaties, as suggested in the Buffalo speech. 
Thus the tariff becomes doubly an issue in the coming cam- 
paign. 


England, as an adherent of free trade, would not be ad- 
mitted to the Continental Zollverein. Thus the whole tide of 
American invasion will be turned towards her shores, and 
her domestic manufacturers will suffer even more heavily 
than they do now. This makes Mr. Chamberlain’s Pan-Britan- 
nic Zollverein a more vital issue; and, it cannot but be noted, 
raises the possibility of discord between England and the 
United States. England cannot at one and the same time 
favor the United States and Canada; and evidences increase 
that Canada is jealously alert for any sacrificing of her inter- 
ests. The effect of this has already been shown in the con- 
ference of colonial premiers. Both Canada and Australia 
received very coldly, and practically declined, the proposals 
for imperial defence put forward by Mr. Brodrick, and warmly 
supported by Mr. Seddon, the statesmanlike New-Zealander. 
It is evident that both Australia and Canada wish to see Eng- 
land converted to protection, and that they are opposing the 
War Office scheme with that view, to bring pressure to bear 
on the English cabinet. The scheme for a subsidized line 
of “ocean greyhounds ” to run between Liverpool and Canada 
is a move in the same direction; the idea is to open the way 
for Canada’s wheat regions in the great Northwest to capture 
the English market from the United States. Thus there is 
a clear undercurrent of colonial hostility to the Anglo-Ameri- 
can understanding—a current at present setting from Canada, 
but soon to include Australia and South Africa. Are we to 
have three great Zollvereins—the American, the Pan-Britan- 
nic, and the Continental—mutually excluding each other’s 
goods? If so, the prospect for the United States is serious, 
and tariff reform becomes even more important. But we ven- 
ture to prophesy that, whatever may be the case on the Conti- 
nent, the Pan-Britannic Zollverein will never become formi- 
dable to American trade. 


Premier Combes has managed to stir up trouble in his fight 
with the religious orders, and sarcastic people are saying that 
it is now very evident why M. Waldeck-Rousseau resigned 
exactly when he did. But it would be fairer to say that had 
the late Premier remained in office we should probably have 
had an equally decisive campaign with far less trouble and 
disturbance. Premier Combes has acted with vigor, but with- 
out tact and urbanity; and the consequence is that he has 
given his adroit opponents an opportunity that they are using 
to the utmost. His adversaries are, of course, the Nationalists 
and Royalists; the teaching orders, and especially the Congre- 
gationist Sisters, are a mere pretext for an agitation against 
the Republican ministry. As we foresaw, Premier Combes has 
arrayed against him the women of France, who have always 


been the stronghold of the Clerical party. A few days age 
an excited throng of women, led by the wives of several Na- 
tionalist deputies, marched to the Elysée palace and demanded 
an interview with Madame Loubet. With admirable good 
sense the President’s wife refused to see them, when one of the 
deputation—Madame Reille—sent a fiery message to Madame 
Loubet, that the blood of French women would flow if mea- 
sures were not taken to protect the Sisters from persecution, 
as the Christian women of France had decided not to suffer 
in silence. But, in general, public opinion is decidedly on the 
side of the government. It is widely known that the majority 
of the teaching orders have registered and obtained authoriza- 
tion under the Waldeck-Rousseau law, and it is recognized 
that the Congregationist Sisters could have escaped “ per- 
secution ” by following the same course. Had they not been 
misled by the Nationalist opponents of the government, they 
would doubtless have done so; let us hope they may think bet- 
ter of it, and comply with the law even now. 


The Spanish-American revolution business is once more 
booming. It seems increasingly doubtful that Sefor Cipriano 
Castro will complete his third year as President of Venezuela. 
The President’s retreat from before the rebel lines, after his 
bold proclamation that he would fight at odds of ten to one 
against him, has greatly damaged his cause, and recent tele- 
zrams report that a large force of reserves which were march- 
ing to join him have been cut off by the rebels. His coffers are 
pretty nearly exhausted, and altogether it looks as if Venezuela 
were gazetted for a change of dynasty in the early future. In 
Haiti matters have reached an equally exciting stage. Gen- 
eral Firmin, the Dictator-elect of the republic, has been de- 
clared a “rebel” and a “ pirate” by the provisional govern- 
ment, and as his forces are almost face to face with those of 
the authorities for the time being, it is evident that the title 
of “pirate” may presently be conferred on the opposite side, 
while General Firmin may make good his claim to the only 
original and authorized Dictatorship. A change of dynasty 
seems certain in Haiti, as in Venezuela. 


It is a serious question whether in certain communities 
the machinery of justice, including juries, is sufficiently hon- 
est, sufficiently civilized. or sufficiently intelligent to deal 
with political criminals. Can the official embezzler of public 
funds, the office-holding thief, be convicted? Recent history 
of Westchester County, which adjoins that of New York, 
furnishes many instances of official depravity, and nearly as 
many instances of failure of justice through the depravity 
of courts, district attorneys, and jurors. A few weeks ago a 
city tax-receiver was tried in this interesting community. 
He had actually confessed to stealing some $7000 or $8000; 
but although his confession to four witnesses was corroborated 
by his books, the jury found him not guilty. There was some 
excuse for these jurors, it is true, for the indictment was sin- 
gularly favorable to the self-confessed thief. A few days 
ago the clerk of a city in the same county was tried for 
receiving money to which he was not entitled. It was clearly 
proved that the money was received; that it was illegally 
paid; that there had been a conspiracy between the Mayor 
and clerk, aided by the aldermen, to rob the city. That the 
clerk doubtless needed the money to cover a shortage in his 
accounts was shown by the testimony of bank-books, checks, 
ete., from which it appeared that he boldly cashed checks 
paid to him for the city, or deposited them to his private bank 
account. Following the criminal habit, the jury also found 
this man not guilty. This man’s accomplices, and the honest 
people of the county as well, have concluded that it is impos- 
sible for the county authorities to secure a jury honest enough 
to convict a public thief, and that the professional criminal 
who wants a safe as well as a lucrative career can best se- 
cure it through an election to office in some one of the sev- 
eral municipalities of Westchester. Nor is Westchester alto- 
gether singular in this respect. There are other municipali- 
ties and other counties where public thieves are tried by fool- 
ish or semi-criminal jurors. 


The National Educational Association at its recent annual 
meeting “resolved ” that it would be well if the Bible might 
be studied in the public schools as literature; the implication 
was plainly made that general familiarity with the Bible was 
decreasing. Had the association’s members consulted pub- 
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lishers and booksellers, whether personally religious or agnos- 
tic, instead of accepting the baseless statements made in some 
public prints, they would have learned that, despite the many 
millions of Bibles already in existence, the annual demand 
for the Old Book is far greater than that for the new novel— 
no matter which—that has passed its quarter-million mark 
and that “everybody ” seems to be reading. The past few 
years have seen far more new editions of the Bible than of 
any other book, and many more are in preparation, the pur- 
pose of each publisher being to provide notes, explanations, 
maps, pictures, historical references, etc., that shall make 
Bible-reading less puzzling and more informing than it has 
been in the past. If all the new Bibles are not being read, 
for what purpose were they bought? They are not thrown 
away, nor can they be found in the second-hand book-stores. 
The only reason for supposing the Bible is less read than once 
it was is that Christianity is developing from a matter of 
doctrine into a rule of life, in consequence of which the book 
is ceasing to be a fetich, to be mouthed over frequently, pub- 
licly, and cantingly, and has become a treasure of hearts that 
are too good to be worn on the sleeve. 


In the first half of July more than twenty persons lost their 
lives in the waters of New York and the New England 
States by the capsizing of sail-boats, and there is no reason 
to doubt that the present boating season will be as profitable 
to undertakers as any that are past. Yet almost all such cas- 
ualties might be prevented by the use of well-known devices 
for making small boats unsinkable, so that a capsized hull 
may serve as a life-raft or buoy until its passengers can be res- 
cued. Overturned sail-boats do not sink of their own weight, 
but because of the stones, iron, or lead they carry as ballast 
or as bottom weights for their keels. In almost any boat the 
effect of this heavy stuff may be overcome by water-tight com- 
partments fore and aft or under the seats, or even by stowing 
empty kegs, oil-cans, air-tight boxes, ete., in all the unused 
spaces aboard, the rule being that one cubic foot of confined 
air will support sixty pounds of dead weight. Most owners of 
small boats will ignore such precautions, for “ familiarity 
breeds contempt” of danger, as of everything else, but they 
might be brought to their senses, and buoyancy made compul- 
sory, by local taxes or license fees so large as to be pro- 
hibitory, on all pleasure-boats that are not made unsinkable. 
Boating casualties are generally charged to careless sailing, 
but a full twenty of the persons drowned in early July were 
lost from boats managed by able and careful sailors; the boats 
themselves were at fault. 


The State of New Jersey, in many respects worthy to be 
called a pioneer State, has formally declared war upon the 
mosquito, and the campaign will be vigorously prosecuted to 
a finish. The only terms which the State authorities will ac- 
cept from the insurgent forces are those of unconditional sur- 
render, and either exile or extermination. Sentimentalists 
have, of course, arisen to defend these bands of insect maraud- 
ers that have for countless years scourged the State, and the 
assistance rendered the colonial forces against the British in 
the war of the Revolution is advanced as a reason why the 
present conflict should be avoided and a greater consideration 
shown the enemy. We set this down, however, to mere senti- 
mentalism, and a peculiarly fatuous sentimentalism at that. 
Gratitude is one of the cardinal virtues, but it is used by a 
multitude of sinful beings to palliate their own crimes. There 
is no reason why it should be made operative through count- 
less generations, and while a monument in brass might with 
propriety be erected to the memory of the spartan band of 
bill-stickers who fought so nobly on our side during the war 
for independence, there is no just reason why we should en- 
courage their descendants in a life of crime and sanguinary 
spoliation. If a Jersey mosquito of to-day possessed the vir- 
tues of his Revolutionary ancestors the case might be differ- 
ent, but he does not. Since the close of the war of ’76 he has 
devoted himself to a highly organized guerilla warfare upon 
his former allies, has shown no respect for the flag, and the 
other day at Seagirt even assaulted the President of the United 
States. No amount of gratitude to his forefathers, then, 
should stay the exterminating hand of justice. 


The Yale professor who successfully addressed the Pope in 
Latin the other day happens to be particularly well versed 
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in the Continental and Italian fashion of using the language 
of Cicero. He therefore escaped the fate of the Dublin Lord 
Mayor who once addressed Prince Jerome Napoleon, on one 
of his spectacular tours, in what the Lord Mayor took to be 
excellent French, but was, at the conclusion of his remarks, 
shocked and grieved to hear the prince say, in English, that 
“while his want of familiarity with the Irish language had 
prevented him from understanding a word of what his wor- 
ship had said, he had no doubt whatever of the kindness of the 
sentiments he had expressed.” The Pope, for that matter, 
would not have been the man to assume that the professor 
was talking American. It is certainly a triumph of scholar- 
ship to be able to speak anywhere a Latin that can be under- 
stood, and also a triumph of scholarship to be able to under- 
stand any spoken Latin. When Harvard College was founded 
its faculty were required by law to teach all the boys who at- 
tended it to “speak and to write in the Latin tongue.” It is 
fortunate for the university that this law has become a dead 
letter, because if it were now a matter of requirement that 
students should converse fluently in Latin, the university 
would probably do nothing else than drill them in that art. 
As the centuries pile up between the living peoples and the 
man who said “Veni, vidi, vici,” and the living world’s 
thoughts grow more and more foreign to those which in- 
spired his acts, it seems to become harder and harder to use 
his speech in any intelligible way. And this in spite of the 
admirable discovery of the Roman pronunciation of Latin. 
It is still a fact that those who use the language best and 
most easily are those who have handed it down, by unbroken in- 
heritance, in the Roman Church, from one generation to an- 
other. 


Expatiating upon the hardships of the educated youth, a 
contemporary intimates that this is a bad time for the col- 
lege man who goes out into the world to find something to do. 
Taking into consideration the fact that this is what is popu- 
larly known as the “silly season,” it is not surprising to find 
intimations of this nature in ordinarily sane quarters. Viewed, 
however, as a proposition worthy of serious consideration, it 
is not difficult to substantiate a claim to the contrary effect, 
and to say positively that for the man who is really edu- 
cated there has never been a time richer in opportunities than 
this. Of course if a man spends four years in college stor- 
ing his mind with useless knowledge it is not at all likely that 
his A.B. will help him much in getting himself established in 
life, and the chances are that without material assistance from 
his parents he would stand an excellent chance to be reckoned 
among the idlers. But the other man, the man who knows 
what he wants to do and fits himself for it, and is persistent 
and conscientious in his work, need have no fear that the 
world will be lacking in rewards for him when the harvest- 
time comes. The melancholy fact that our colleges are 
turning out sciolists by the dozens, men who half know a lot 
of things that have no practical value in the pursuit of fame 
and fortune, does not alter the other fact that the well-trained 
student who has gone at his work seriously, and with a par- 
ticular object in view, finds always a ready market for his 
energies. The whine that we get from the so-called “edu- 
eated ” man is not from educated men at all, but from those 
who confound the possession of a degree with education; who 
think that because they have fulfilled the academic require- 
ments of the college they are therefore educated. These men 
may possess a vast amount of information, but they are no 
more educated necessarily than a man who possesses a com- 
plete tool-chest is by virtue of that possession a good carpenter. 
To have the finest set of tools in the world is a hollow mock- 
ery to the man who dces not know how to use them; and 
these wailing youngsters who plunge into the whirl and eddy 
of life with a store of information that they do not know how 
to avail themselves of are in an equally sad case. But the fault 
is net with their times: it is with themselves—or perhaps with 
their parents, who have failed at the proper time to observe 
their bent, and to direct their energies in the channels most 
fit for their fullest development. 





We are not directly interested, in this country, in the con- 
troversy which has lately been renewed between the Unliv- 
able Englishman and the Unspeakable Scot, and yet, being 
English and Scottish ourselves, as well as several other things, 
we cannot help regarding, a little, this new weighing and mea- 
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suring and estimating of one of the most important of the 
ingredients that we are made up of. The Scottish ingredient 
is a substance that goes a long way in the composition of the 
various new human blends that are being organized in the un- 
developed parts of the world. It seems to have affected the 
substance of the American nation in a degree out of all pro- 
portion to the mass of the purely Scottish component of the 
population. In its characteristics the American nation is 
more Scotch to-day than it is English; it is canny, industrious, 
persistent, self-centred, religious with a doctrinaire determina- 
tion, and physically a bit raw-boned, and very straight-haired. 
If there were a conventional incarnation of the Scot, it would 
be to him, and not to John Bull, that our own representative 
figure would be the true Brother Jonathan. The English 
themselves are at least dimily aware of this fact. If the “ Un- 
speakable Scot ” book is a commercial success—as it ought to 
be with the amount of kindly encouragement the press has 
given it—we may confidently look for another volume, entitled 
“The Unspeakable Yankee.” And, after all, these critically 
caustic examinations of character are all in the family. They 
are taken for what they are worth, and result in no riots— 
as an English book on “ The Unspeakable Irishman,” for in- 
stance, might well do. 


What is an alderman, and why does he exist? The curious 
student of evolutionary movements knows that he was always, 
more or less, usually more than less, a thorn in the side of the 
real sovereign. From the earliest times to the present day he 
was generally some one who had to be taken care of. In the 
early days of England, even before the heptarchy, even in the 
far-off days of the Venerable Bede, the ealdorman was often, 
perhaps usually, the old king of the country which had been 
taken in by another country, and he retained his primacy in 
what was called his ealdordom in order to keep him peaceful. 
He was not supposed to exercise any powers; he had no gemot, 
either scire or fole, but he caused trouble, nevertheless, and the 
king often wished that he was functus inofficii. In the old 
davs his name was equivalent to several Latin terms. Tacitus 
called him princeps, and others called him optimas (wholly 
misleading) ; others still went so far as to call him Subregulus. 
In our day he is usually called “ Leader of the District,” and 
his ealdordom is usually known as a ward. But whenever and 
wherever we find him, he is the enemy of his sovereign. When 
Athelstan, Ethelred, and the like were his sovereigns he held 
many a bloody, but utterly illegal, assize for them, and knock- 
ed several Norman lords and kings on the head for popular 
liberties which eventually did him and his class little good. 
This is a short lesson in English history told for the purpose 
of showing how a name, or a title, once cursed is likely to re- 
main a ban forever. No city in America, apparently, can get 
aldermen who are not enemies of the sovereign people, just 
as the old ealdormen were enemies of their kings. For ex- 
ample: we have the recent hold-up of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Tunnel in New York by aldermen uniting for a just 
contract—whether justice for the city or for themselves may 
be matter for doubt to some who do not know the history of 
aldermen, but, at any rate, there is little doubt felt by any one 
as to what justice itself means to an alderman. By reason of 
some inscrutable decree aldermen are forced to be hostile to 
the interests of those they pretend to serve—whether kings or 
people. 


William S. Devery is known to the country as the ex-chief 
of police of New York. He was Tammany’s chief, and did 
precisely what Tammany wanted—that is, he looked out for 
the organization and himself. Devery is worth a careful 
study. Reformers ought to look him over and think hard 
about him, for he has a lesson for them. When he was in 
power he despised them and their kind, and did not hesitate 
to show his contempt. There is no doubt that he thoroughly 
disliked them, for he is vulgar, ignorant, and therefore sus- 
picious and jealous of those whom he half consciously recog- 
nizes as his superiors, while he fully recognizes them as per- 
sons who hold themselves much above him. Moreover, he be- 
lieves that the good and respectable are not only tiresome, but 
in the minority, and even now no one could convince him that 
he and his are to be out of power for long. They will return 
in good time. They are just now victims of a squall, a puffy 
condition of the political skies. Devery is a success, however. 
Whatever the future may have in store for him, he has so 


far won out, as the sportsmen say, and has enough money to 
retire on. Why is he a success? Because he knows how to 
appeal to that part of humanity in New York which he counts 
as powerful. He knows that his animal, man, is prone to 
gratitude, loves excitement in the form of picnics, likes to 
have his coal paid for, weeps easily over distress which costs 
him nothing, while he has a pleasant feeling towards one 
who relieves it; is eager to follow the band and be noticed 
by the seeming great; and thus Devery prospers. He appears 
to scatter his money; he is loud-voiced, hail-fellow well met; 
he gives the people of the “ Ninth” a good time, and herein 
is summed up the secret of his strength. He is faithless, of 
course, and cynical, but no more faithless and no more cynical 
than many a man who deceives reformers by playing on their 
weaknesses. What the reformer wants to learn from Devery is 
the simple lesson that,on the whole, the success of the Deverys 
in this world is obtained by pretending to be good to the peo- 
ple, and if the reformer is to win out against Devery in the 
“Ninth,” or in any other district, he must get hold of good 
men of the people who will conscientiously and from unself- 
ish motives beat Devery at his own game. 


Hero-worship of a certain variety is no doubt responsible 
for the fact that the prize-fight holds its place in popular 
favor, despite all the reasons why a civilized and refined people 
should object to it. Some popular sports touch human nature 
so near to its innermost impulses that laws cannot prevail 
against them—and the combat of man to man with fists, the 
trial of strength, skill, and endurance between two splendid 
specimens of the physical animal, appears to be one of these 
with the people of our race. In the victor in such a trial 
the people whose tastes incline that way simply see a hero; 
and this perception, that has endured in the popular mind of 
our race or other races for several thousand years, will not 
out because of something printed on paper and called a law. 
Law has its limit in the modification of the lives and sports 
of the people; and if prize-fighting is ever looked upon by the 
people with disapproval it will not be because of statutory 
fulminations against it, but because there has come over the 
nature of the people themselves some profound change. Ought 
we really to desire such a change? While it might be pleasant 
enough to know that all our countrymen are so far refined as 
to consider this combat a disagreeable and brutal spectacle, 
would not that state of mind imply other changes in the nature 
of the people altogether undesirable in a nation that has prob- 
ably before it a history that may call for all the fighting in- 
stinet any people can possess ? 


It is more than usually excusable to talk about the weather, 
for we are having a very queer summer. When the unex- 
pected happens nowadays it is the fashion to attribute it to 
Mr. John W. Gates. Mr. Gates has not yet been accused of 
contriving the meteorological idiosyncrasies which the coun- 
try has lately experienced, and if he did them he has used 
exceptional skill in covering up his tracks. He may not be 
to blame for our July weather, but when it rains five or six 
days running in July it looks fishy, especially when bull pro- 
ceedings are under way in Wall Street. Have the habits of 
our climate become unsettled? Are we to have floods and 
washouts all over the land in August too? Is the Rubber 
Trust at the bottom of it all? Was there collusion anywhere 
in bringing down a cool, wet July on top of the anthracite- 
coal strike? We don’t know, but we are sure we have had 
queer weather and lots of it. 


On the whole, the late John W. Mackay was about as inter- 
esting an example of the modern Monte Cristo as this cur- 
rent age of fable has produced. He was a strong man, and 
was undoubtedly born so; but starting in life without other 
advantages than an enduring body, a shrewd mind, and a res- 
olute will, he won an enormous fortune and a great place in 
the great world, and got excellent use and enjoyment of both. 
He and his wife have been so remarkable a pair that it is 
really creditable to the earth that it should have sufficed to 
harbor them both without crowding. The same fact is also 
highly creditable to both of them. One does not readily re- 
call any small family that has been so extensively and suc- 
cessively spread out as the Mackays. Mr. Mackay was a 
power in San Francisco, New York, London, and Paris, and 
had great interests and large properties in all those cities. 
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His wife’s social eminence in London seems exceedingly well 
founded, and Paris knows her nearly as well. It has been 
in extraordinary measure a cosmopolitan family, and it is 
interesting to note that the great labors of Mr. Mackay’s 
later years have been devoted to the annihilation of space and 
the binding together of distant continents by deep-sea cables. 
Mr. Mackay seems to have been a good husband, a good father, 
a man of his word, a good friend, and a pretty good giver. 
He must have had imagination as well as feeling. Now that 
he is dead, he is most mourned where he was best known. 
His altruism doubtless had its limitations, but in his way he 
helped the advance of civilization, and the world seems to be 
the gainer by its dealings with him. He had plenty to turn 
his head, and it never was turned. A great fellow! Not neces- 
sarily a great man, but a very remarkable man, and a great 
fellow. 


The Chicago Housewife Association is evidently determined 
to put domestic service on a scientific basis. Its latest move 
in that direction is to appoint a standing arbitration com- 
mittee of three members, to which is to be submitted all ques- 
tions of dispute between mistresses and servants. The de- 
cisions of the committee are to be binding on both parties to 
a dispute, the penalty in case of a recalcitrant mistress being 
expulsion from the association, while a servant who fails in 
her duty will forfeit the right to refer future employers to 
the headquarters of the association. Every maid on complet- 
ing one year of service in the family of one of the members 
of the association is to be given a diploma, and at the end 
of the second consecutive year is given the choice of a seal 
on her diploma or a cash premium of $10, with an additional 
prize of $5 for each succeeding year. The association is to 
establish an employment agency, and its constitution pro- 
vides that a maid, taken ill after four weeks’ service in a fam- 
ily, shall be entitled to free medical attention. The efforts 
of this association to bring order out of the present chaotic 
eondition of domestic service are worth the attention of wo- 
men in every city in the country. 


Out of a certain crapulous chronicle that has had its full 
share of “space” lately in the daily papers we may draw one 
inference that is very reassuring as to the state of the common 
mind in the young men of the city. Strong has been driven 
out of the country, with a promise on his part to try life anew 
on the other side of the planet—and why? Because, as he 
has explained it, of the way the other fellows looked at him. 
Because of the way he was treated by the men who had former- 
ly known him as a comrade—and as a man who seemed to be 
moving on that part of the highroad of life that leads to 
honor. They openly insulted him; they cut him off from com- 
radeship; they drove him out. He could not stand it. Con- 
sequently, it seems safe to assume that Strong is not to be 
taken as a type of the prevalent young man, but rather as 
the type of man whom the prevalent young man regards with 
contempt and detestation. This is a good sign in the rising 
generation. Men are to be judged by what they detest as much 
as by what they admire; and a community whose young men 
detest that sort of person has satisfactory conceptions of 
pride, decorum, honor, and manly conduct. 


Something must be done if the tournament for the ama- 
teur golf championship of America is not to degenerate into 
a mere excuse for a yearly spree. There is no doubt that the 
behavior of many of the visiting golfers at the Glen View Club 
was disgraceful in the extreme. For four nights in succes- 
sion pandemonium reigned in and around the el:ub-house and 
the sleeping-tents which had been erected on the grounds. 
The presence of men in every stage of intoxication made the 
club-house a most unpleasant place for women, even at the 
dinner hour, and a few of the offenders aggravated their con- 
duct by the use of profane language. A two-thousand-dollar 
auction pool was sold on Wednesday on the players in the 
match rounds, and an attempt was made to get up another one 
the following night. But here President Littlejohn very 
properly put his foot down, and refused to allow the club- 
house to be turned into a book-maker’s establishment. This 
is not pleasant writing or reading, but there can be no tolera- 
tion or rather condonation of such offences. Not much of a 
remedial nature can be expected of the United States Golf 
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Association while Mr. Robertson and his clique are permitted 
to perpetrate their autocracy, but surely something can be 
done by somebody to prevent a repetition of so disgraceful an 
exhibition of bad manners. 


John G. Saxe long time ago wrote a poem setting forth 
the failure of its supposed subject to wed because he was a 
superfluous man. He put into rhyme what the United States 
census of 1900 shows to be a cold statistical fact—except that 
instead of a single superfluous man, there are in this country, 
to be exact, 2,531,333 of these unfortunates. Here is reassur- 
ance for the disturbed who object to the recent order of the 
War Department that no more married men can be commis- 
sioned as second lieutenants, for it is apparent that not only 
ean the army be provided with second lieutenants, but that 
it can be equipped out of the supply of superfluous men with 
a full complement of line and staff, as well as with all the 
privates the country will pay for. Even then, material suffi- 
cient for a celibate navy will remain. To recur to the eensus 
figures, they show that in the United States, including so 
much of our new possessions as Hawaii, there are 6,726,779 
bachelors of twenty years old or more, while there are 4,195,- 
446 spinsters, as the bureau’s word has it, of the same age. 
No State has more unmarried women than unmarried men. 
Even in Massachusetts, one of whose Governors coined the 
immortal phrase, ‘“‘ anxious and aimless,” concerning the mar- 
riageable maidenhood of that commonwealth, there is an over- 
plus of 5221 bachelors. In some States, of course, the excess 
is relatively enormous, as in California, where it is 150,749; 
and in general the West and Southwest show the unmarried 
men to exceed the unmarried women in proportions far great- 
er than obtain in the East. We suppose that the figures are 
capable of indefinite variations of analysis, but the census 
bureau will no doubt attend to that in mighty and mystical 
monographs filled with recondite lore. . However, it is assur- 
ing to hear that, in spite of this army of bachelors and spin- 
sters, and with this discouraging phalanx of superfluous men, 
marriage is by no means out of fashion. Considering the 
whele population of this country, including children, a little 
more than one-third are married, while not quite one-twentieth 
are widowed. In view of the ugly showing of the divorce 
courts, when they are regarded by themselves alone, the census 
bureau’s statement that the divorced are but a small fraction 
of one per cent. of the whole population shows that affairs 
might be far worse. Statistics and observation combine to 
justify the impression that the happy home flourishes in Amer- 
ica. The army of the unmarried is big, but the army of the 
married is bigger. 


Rapid transit has developed a new incident. A paragraph in 


the newspapers says that the General Passenger Agent of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has authorized the statement that 
through passengers on the new twenty-hour limited express be- 
tween New York and Chicago will get a rebate on their fares 


if the train is late. The fare by this train is eight dollars 


more than the standard fare. But if the train is an hour late 


the passenger gets a dollar back; if two hours late, two dollars; 
four hours, four dollars; and so on probably up to eight dollars. 


That seems a step in the right direction. The passenger pays 
a bonus for excessive speed, and if the company fails to de- 


liver the speed, it gives him back his money. We are used to 
paying the bonus for high speed, but this getting back the 
money is a novelty. 


The second portrait in our series of “ Americans of To- 
morrow” is that of Arthur Brisbane, who has done more as 
a writer to popularize “ yellow journalism ” than anybody else. 
Every day in the year he preaches a sermon to the million 
and more of readers of Mr. Hearst’s New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco papers. His chief purpose is to induce the 
millions (as he would print it) to THINK, and he utilizes 
every ingenious method, typographical or otherwise, to per- 
suade them at least to read. Some of the advice he gives is 
utterly false, not solely because of its radical quality, but in- 
herently; yet the bulk of it is sound and true, and we are dis- 
posed to think, as a whole, useful both primarily and cor- 
rectively. As a writer, he is most skilful and brilliant. His 
audience is certainly a big one, and he has built it up by 
the force and unwearying application of his own mentality. 
He is thirty-eight years old. 










































































Direct Primaries 


WE have been congratulated by foreign 
observers that we have smaller and less con- 
sequential political bodies than the great 
federal state upon which to try experiments 
in government. This is listed as one of the 
happy assets of our federal system. And 
yet, in spite of this, we have a rather tire- 
some monotony of constitution and statute 
in the commonwealths. If New Jersey did 
not have oyster-beds to protect, Colorado 
irrigation - ditches to guard, Maine cider- 
mills to foster, and some or the other States 
their peculiar industrial and social condi- 
tions to nourish, the State laws would lack 
much of the local color they now have. 
Where the general conditions are similar, 
the laws of one State bear a general resem- 
blance to those of the others; and if experi- 
ments are made to meet some general dis- 
turbance, the resulting statutes are likely to 
become infectious, and to restore again the 
old uniformity. Several months ago the 
anti-trust law of Illinois was declared un- 
constitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court, and it was then discovered that sev- 
eral of the other States had already con- 
structed their anti-trust statutes after the 
same model. In one of the Western States 
a few years ago the law-makers decided that 
the barber was a public servant, and that 
he should be subject to governmental regu- 
lation in the practice of his trade; it was 
accordingly enacted that every person de- 
siring to enter this field of public service 
should first pass an examination before a 
State Board of Barbering and receive a 
diploma. Eastern States are now copy- 
ing this law, and have even adapted it 
to the protection of the public against the 
plumber. 

It is in the newer States that most of 
the experiments are tried, and there are one 
or two in the crucial stages just now in the 
State of Minnesota. The Mississippi steam- 
boat captain who is at present Governor 
of that State is seeking to prove in the 
Federal courts (what the State laws have 
declared, and what mathematicians used to 
consider axiomatic) that parallel lines can- 
not come together; and the people of the 
State are so confident of the desirableness of 
the truth of this proposition with respect to 
parallel lines of railroad that they have 
made the steamboat captain’s election to a 
second term a corollary. This original 
proposition is, however, in the courts at 
present, and its discussion outside is 
futile. 

The other experiment is not a wholly un- 
tried one, but it has a larger field for test- 
ing now than it has before had. It is an 
effort to adapt the theory of the New Eng- 
land town meeting to a State whose wheat- 
fields are as big as townships, whose cities 
are a conglomerate of peoples, and whose 
public schools have for their head a man 
who has not yet wholly lost the accent of 
his Scandinavian parentage. It is called 
there the Direct Primary Election System, 
and its purpose is to give every citizen a 
direct voice in the nomination of public 
officers as well as in their election. 

The experiment was begun with a single 
county (Hennepin County, of which Minne- 
apolis is a large part), but under the press- 
ure of public opinion, developed chiefly by 
the newspapers, the system was extended by 
the next Legislature to the State, excepting 
onl? village and township officers and “ offi- 
cers who are chosen wholly by the electors of 
the State.” Congressmen, members of the 
State Legislature, mayors of cities, and 
aldermen—all are now nominated through 
the direct primaries. Caucuses and conven- 
tions are still retained for the nomination 
of State officers only (as just designated) ; 
they have not been abolished altogether, for 
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the reason, as one prominent official ex- 
plained, that there must be some machinery 
or organization for deciding upon party 
policies and constructing party platforms 
within the State. And though a past advo- 
cate of the system, he spoke tremblingly, as 
if the law might eventually destroy what 
was left of these venerated and idolized 
agencies of government. 

Minnesota is therefore performing a na- 
tional service in testing, in this extensive 
way and under such widely variant condi- 
tions, a new system of recording the wishes 
of citizenship and of getting them realized; 
for it need hardly be said that citizenship, 
however admirable it may be in its passive 
state, is neither self-registering nor aute- 
matic. Democracy has sometimes been sus- 
pected of not knowing what was best for it, 
and even more often of not being able to 
say what was best for it, if it did know: 
first, because of the meagreness of its in- 
formation, and, second, because of the in- 
accuracy of its speech. If the direct pri- 
maries accomplish what their authors 
hope, that portion of our democracy with- 
in the boundaries of Minnesota, even if 
not better informed, should be better 
able to say and to get what it thinks it 
wants. 

Whether the first results are indicative 
of a defect in the system or not, certainly 
they are not-prepitious. The people of Min- 
neapolis knew what sort of a man one of 
the candidates for mayor, in the first test 
of this law, was; and his nomination would 
doubtless have been impossible under the 
old system; but under the new he was nomi- 
nated and elected. He is now under indict- 
ment for bribery, and is said to be absent 
from the State. His brother, who is Chief of 
Police of the same city, is also under in- 
dictment, and is also reported a fugitive. 
No one believes that these are the sort of 
officers the great majority of the people of 
Minneapolis will wittingly and _ willingly 
have. It is claimed that the result was 
made possible only through the failure of 
the law to safeguard the primaries of one 
party from the venal and unscrupulous 
voters of other parties. The amended law 
requires the voter to make declaration 
(under oath, if challenged) of the party 
with which he affiliated at the last general 
election, and with which he proposes to 
affiliate at the next election. This particular 
collusion could therefore probably never hap- 
pen again, but it would seem that the means 
taken to prevent it must inevitably deter 
many men of sensitive consciences and 
doubtful party associations from voting at 
all. 

These objections are also urged: (1) 
That it will be more difficult than it was 
under the caucus system to persuade good 
men “to run for the nomination,” that only 
those who have no business or occupation, 
or who get their living from politics, will 
be willing to make the necessary canvass; 
(2) that the new system makes it less diffi- 
cult for great interests to manipulate candi- 
dates; (3) that it prevents a fair geographi- 
cal distribution of candidates, and a recog- 
nition of the varied interests and classes of 
the communities represented; and (4) that 
it removes all responsibility from party 
managers, and dissipates it, so that it falls 
upon no one. 

Some of these appear to be serious, but 
after all they do not assail the principle of 
this direct primary law, which seeks to as- 
sure every voter the privilege of the full 
and unrestrained exercise of his franchise. 
This he has nominally under the caucus sys- 
tem. It remains to be seen whether this 
newly devised machinery will be more ef- 
fectual in giving him the reality—in ena- 
bling democracy to express more accurately 
and forcibly what it thinks it wants. 
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The Supersubtlety of the Police 


WE dwellers in large towns and cities, who 
sometimes lament a want of perspicacity in 
the guardians of the public safety, may be 
more to blame than we know, or at least 
should be willing to allow, for their occa- 
sional displays of preternatural penetration 
in the detection of criminals. They let so 
many guilty men eseape, in the ordinary 
course of sleeping upon their arms, that 
when roused to vigilance by the reproaches 
of those whose lives and property are in 
their keeping, they use a latitude of conject- 
ure in bringing the innocent to justice 
which they might not indulge but for the 
sting of our censure. A violent misdeed has 
been done, and it must not go unpunished. 
No obvious author of the misdeed offers 
himself for detection, and there is yet no 
such conception of responsibility embodied 
in the law as would empower the police to 
punish themselves for having allowed the 
misdeed to be done. The next thing, then, 
is for the police to search the depths of 
subjectivity for some one who can be re- 
lated-to the case by a vivid stroke of the 
imagination. When they have done this, 
whether anything but a dramatic effect 
comes of it or not, we are still not satisfied, 
and we do not reflect that we have per- 
haps driven them to it by pressure of public 
opinion. We do not like to think that but 
for this they would not have dreamt of any 
such theory as they work out. 

It was only last summer that in the case 
of a burglary not farther off than a town 
of Massachusetts, the morbid fancy of the 
police, goaded by their failure to find the 
burglars, invented the notion of a quarrel 
between a father and son, in which the 
daughter and sister, found dying after the 
burglars fled, was held to have fallen by 
her brother’s hand in his endeavor to kill 
their father. The afflicted family, already 
broken by their sorrow, were dragged 
through a tedious trial in compliance with 
the exactions of the police nightmare, and in 
the end had no requital for their sufferings 
but such as came through having the case 
thrown contemptuously out of court by 
the judge, who refused to submit it to the 
jury. In the mean time they had endured 
every anguish which could attend such an 
experience, and the police had the mortifi- 
cation of seeing their ingenious invention 
treated with the ignominy befitting an or- 
dinary fish-story. 

The affair was a signal defeat of justice 
on every side, but it was apparently without 
deterrent force, if we may believe the police 
of a neighboring borough privy to its facts. 
There, within a few weeks, an instance of 
house-breaking and murder occurred, so baf- 
fling in the escape of the criminal that the 
guardians of public safety were aroused to 
an evolution irom their inner consciousness 
hardly less amazing than that of the police 
in the Massachusetts town last summer. A 
burglar so little skilled in his trade as to 
leave appliances of the crudest sort behind 
him shot the householder who attempted to 
seize him, and got away so effectually from 
the police that they were obliged in mere 
self-defence to deny his existence. But they 
had to do something; a man had been mor- 
tally wounded; the shots fired had been 
heard; the doors of the burglar’s escape 
had been left open, and the cries of a 
woman who had seen her husband murdered 
had roused the neighborhood. What more 
natural, in these circumstances, than for 
the police to frame a theory of an “ inside 
job,” with a friend for the assassin and 
the wife for an accomplice? Anything less 
monstrous would have been unworthy of the 
police imagination, inspired as it was by 
the ravings of the dying man in the hospi- 
tal, and the disparities of the woman’s story 
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as repeated to one listener and another. 
Their theory exacted that the fact and the 
fiction of certain silly but not guilty flirta- 
tions should be brought out; and that the 
newspapers should be filled day after day 
with tittle-tattle worthy of the chimney-cor- 
ner and the corner grocery, with pictures 
of all the tittle-tattlers and all the tittle- 
tattled. In the end, their theory was 
thrown out by the coroner’s jury, not quite 
so contemptuously as that of the Massachu- 
setts police, but as decidedly. The jury de- 
clared that the burglary and the murder had 
been committed by some person unknown, 
and remanded the police to their original 
duty of discovering him. 

There would be not so much objection 
to the feats of the police imagination if 
they did not leave such indelible conse- 
quences. It is not to be supposed that af- 
ter the invention of theories so alluring 
and romantic as those we have been con- 
sidering, the police imagination could ever 
apply itself to the plain business of finding 
the blood - stained house- breaker. In the 
Brooklyn case, as in the Pittsfield case, he 
must remain unknown, for he would be hard 
to find at the best, and it would not be hu- 
man nature for a detective who has framed 
a perfect theory and had it rejected to go 
about the work of helping heap scorn upon 
it by the production of the real offender. 
If that had been part of his plan, a coup 
de thédtre that could have been launched in 
a breathless moment of the drama in open 
court, very well and very good; but it was 
not. What remains is a mystery, which is 
the next most pleasing thing, and is in a 
way the next most creditable thing to the 
police. It is not so creditable or so pleasing, 
however, to those whom the rejected theory 
involved. They must live with the smirch 
put upon their names and characters, to 
be pointed out, as long as they live, to every 
amateur psychologist, as the objects of 
suspicion in a case where no other offender 
was ever brought to book. This is the 
worst mischief, the deadliest harm, of let- 
ting the imagination of the police play 
about the facts which the police find them- 
selves otherwise helpless to deal with. 

It will oceur to the casual observer, even, 
that the police with us are coming to have 
altogether too great a share in the trial of 
criminal cases. The time was when they 
confined themselves to the arrest and deten- 
tion of suspected persons; now, with the 
help of the coroner and his inquests, their 
lively fancy is too much the agent of con- 
viction. Some might contend that the police 
have no right to let burglaries happen, and 
that they ought to be punished for doing 
so, but we need not go so far as this in 
holding that it is no part of their function 
to defame people whom only the most haz- 
ardous conjecture can implicate in the crime. 
But as we began by arguing, the public has 
here a duty, a responsibility, as great as 
that of the police. We must learn to be 
patient with wrong-doing, and not urge the 
police to abnormal efforts by the severity of 
our criticisms. We see that in the instances 
cited, the police, when they cannot discover 
the offender, are apt to invent him, and the 
wrong does not finally lie at their door. 
Before rushing to their censure, the conscien- 
tious journalist will do well to ask himself 
how he would like being brought into such 
a case, and to inquire how far he is with- 
in or beyond the conjecture of the police. 
If he will search himself he will probably 
find that he is not without the motives 
potential in all men, and merely active in 
those who become criminals through the 
pressure of circumstances. The police are 
aware of this potentiality, and they ground 
their theories upon a knowledge of human 
nature. Their theories are preposterous 


when they fail, but are not the more pre- 
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posterous because they nearly always fail. 
They might incriminate almost any one in 
the community, not wholly without justice, 
and they would have a peculiar probability 
in the case of a journalist striving to divert 
attention from himself by fiercely urging 
the police to effort in the direction of the 
obvious offender, and the neglect of their 
higher function in imagining an offender. 





The Kaiser and Matrimony 


WHEN should a man marry? The ambitious 
young person with an income of $8 a week 
has been propounding this inquiry to the 
puzzle editors of our leading dailies for years. 
He is enjoined not to be deceived with that 
fatuous mental arithmetic which teaches 
that what is enough for one is sufficient for 
two. He receives the impression from news- 
paper advisers that he should have more 
than $10 a week, and not quite so much as 
$15. He writes that the young woman of 
his choice thinks $10 is too conservative, 
and he is advised that she cannot be worthy 
of such unselfish devotion as his, and if she 
were truly womanly she would make the 
amount buy as many automobile coats as 
possible. 

In view of the perplexed state of the pub- 
lic mind on this all-important theme, the 
recent edict of the German Kaiser comes 
with authoritative force. It sets marks and 
boundaries, establishes incomes, social sta- 
tion, and even limits previous conditions of 
alimony. The Emperor has promulgated an 
order to the effect that no officer may marry 
unless he receives a salary of $1125 a year 
and is in the enjoyment of an income of 
$375 more. That is to say, if he and his 
future wife between them can muster $1500, 
the wedding march may be sounded. The 
hopes of the $15 young man are cruelly 
dashed, for officers who get no more than 
$750 a year are forbidden to even consider 
the matrimonial contract. 

Carping critics may say that the whole 
matter might be simplified by giving every 
officer in his Majesty’s service at least 
$1500. This would give the business of 
marrying off the German army to that ir- 
responsible little deity who goes about with 
gauze wings and shoots amorous shafts with 
reckless profusion. 

Cupid is not trusted in Germany, and 
there is a growing lack of confidence in him 
here. The United States has an unwritten 
code with regard to the finance of matri- 
mony. A young lieutenant in her army or 
navy spends his salary for uniforms and 
extra allowances for the mess. When he 
marries he must of necessity have a private 
income, or he must find the daughter of a 
magnate or something or other who is will- 
ing to share his lot and his glory until a 
kind government increases his rank. Some- 
times the larger pay does not come until 
he is beyond the pale of forty. 

None suffers so keenly the restrictions 
which finance has imposed upon the married 
state as the young millionaire. Under pres- 
ent conditions even the junior members of 
wealthy families must have a house in town, 
a country place in Westchester, and a villa 
at Newport. To accomplish all this the 
would-be Benedict is obliged to resort to the 
most desperate expedients. His great-grand- 
father is compelled on his account to invest 
in real estate and to work from morning 
until night in dingy offices. His grandfather 
must also toil, and his father, by keeping 
pretty steadily at the tread-mill, may fulfil 
all the conditions necessary to the success- 
ful launching of the matrimonial craft of the 
descendant. 

National legislation on this subject might 
be beneficial. The German Emperor has 
gone so far as to say that the specifications 
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must tell whether the bride to be is spinster, 
widow, or divorcee, and that the social and 
moral status of her father must be succinct- 
ly stated. Some of these provisions if ap- 
plied to American society would lead to be- 
wildering and perhaps unnecessary compli- 
cations. The bride, too, according to the 
wisdom of the head of the Teutons, must 
file an inventory of her origin, education, 
and reputation. 

These details are hardly in consonance 
with our institutions, yet there are certain 
classifications of aspiring fiancés which 
could be made to advantage. They might 
be established on something like this basis: 

Bachelors who think the income of one is 
enough for two, $20,000. 

Bachelors who know the young women are 
in love with them, and who themselves are 
willing to go without clubs, cigars, and 
valets, whatever they may happen to have. 

Bank cashiers whose fiancées have ex- 
travagant tastes, $50,000 a year. 

Millionaires, $100,000 a year and unlimit- 
ed credit. 

With the aid of some of these Old World 
ideas propounded by Wilhelm II. salutary 
reforms may be instituted here in the tak- 

-ing of matrimonial obligations. 





England’s New Premier 


Ir an Englishman were asked to name 
the two most interesting personalities in- 
the public life of England to-day, he would 
in nine cases out of ten pick out Lord Rose- 
bery and Mr. Balfour. In the tenth case, 
perhaps, Mr. Chamberlain would be bracket- 
ed with Lord Salisbury’s nephew, or might 
even displace him. But for those who need 
something besides vehemence of tempera- 
ment and even the keenest lucidity of mind 
to rouse their emotion, the quality of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s interest is soon exhausted. 
One feels too bluntly the lack of the humani- 
ties both in his manner and methods when 
Mr. Chamberlain is on the war-path. There 
is a disenchanting absence of bigness in his 
character. and instinctive way of looking at 
things, a too obvious readiness to score 
points, to corner his opponents, to turn the 
most trivial incident into a means of per- 
sonal glorification. People in England 
vastly admire his courage and directness and 
the unhesitating decisiveness with which he 
takes the shortest cut to his goal. But the 
idolatry that goes out to him is the idolatry 
of mere force and cleverness. No heart ever 
warmed to Mr. Chamberlain; no imagina- 
tion ever took fire from his incisive, supreme- 
ly businesslike speeches. The note of 
graciousness which he lacks so deplorably is 
ithe key to the dispositions of the other two. 
Neither Lord Rosebery nor Mr. Balfour has 
made personal enemies out of his political 
opponents. The ex-Premier’s popularity, in- 
deed, is still something unique. It is as 
great at Westminster as in Whitechapel, and 
no greater than at Windsor or Buckingham 
Palace. All ranks and classes are attracted 
to Lord Rosebery, prize his brilliant many- 
sidedness, and cherish him as the most daz- 
zling and accomplished nobleman of the day. 

The hold Mr. Balfour has over the coun- 
try falls into a different category. He has 
never quite been a popular hero, He has 
the aristocratic temperament, and cannot let 
himself go with that comfortable and satis- 
fying freedom which the modern populace 
demands. On a public platform he feels 
himself out of place, and the consciousness 
of incongruity altogether prevents him 
from becoming a great popular favorite, 
even if his ambitions lay that way. The 
House of Commons is his natural sphere. 
He needs an audience that will catch the 
lightest shades and appreciate the most deli- 
cate turns to bring out all his powers. Then 





the quick play of humor and fancy, the ex- 
quisite retort that tickles while it de- 
molishes, the strong, cool reasoning, and at 
times the honest, irrepressible indignation, 
especially when a friend or colleague is un- 
fairly attacked, make a perfect Parliament- 
ary performance. But between Mr. Balfour 
and the average man in the street there is 
no intellectual common ground. Too modest 
to talk down to them, too sensitive to talk 
above their heads, he addresses his Manches- 
ter constituents (who are at once proud of 
being represented by a “ philosopher ” and a 
little scared by actual contact with him) 
in a style as near commonplace as anything 
about Mr. Balfour can be. The country 
yields to him the respect that always goes 
out to a public man who is transparently 
incapable of anything low or mean, and not 
only sets himself a high standard, but makes 
others live up to it by the mere influence of 
atmosphere. But the country does not 
know Mr. Balfour as the House of Commons 
does. At Westminster he has endeared him- 
self to both sides of the most critical cham- 
ber in the world by a hundred bonds of real 
personal affection. Mr. Gladstone loved him 
as ason. His perfect courtesy to opponents, 
those little touches of chivalry that count 
for so much in an excitable and heated as- 
sembly, his disdain for mere personalities 
and the instant elevation of tone that such 
disdain engenders, have done more even 
than his gifts of mind and speech to make 
him the most warmly liked member in the 
House. He is the John Hay of English 
politics. 

It is twenty-eight years since Arthur 
James Balfour entered Parliament. Even 
then he was a marked man. Not only was 
he the nephew of his uncle—which is always 
a big consideration in England—but he 
had made a reputation on his own account. 
It was not, to be sure, a reputation of the 
kind that every young man of six-and-twenty 
would care to have. Mr. Balfour was sus- 
pected of being something of a dandy and 
a good deal of dilettante. Tales of the 
enormous hours he would lie in bed, of his 
passion for blue china and golf, and of 
various little effeminate habits that had 
won for him among the robust undergradu- 
ates of Cambridge the nickname of “ Aunt 
Fanny,” used to float about the lobbies of the 
House. A “ perfumed popinjay ” was ore of 
the epithets the papers gave him. “ Miss 
Balfour” or “Naney” clung to him for 
years after. His tall, willowy frame and a 
face that was attractive but not strong bore 
out his reputation. His manners seemed 
to confirm it. He lounged about on the 
benches with an air of the utmost non- 
chalance, his long legs crossed in front of 
him, his head resting on the top of the 
bench’s back and his eyes peacefully sur- 
veying the ceiling. Some of his sayings and 
little poses got noised abroad. “I never 
read newspapers. Why should I, when I live 
among the men who make history?” was one 
of the superb sentences credited to him. It 
was difficult for the stolid British house- 
holder to detect the makings of a statesman 
in such a man. The House laughed at him 
and his languid ways. Few if any saw in 
him anything but an amiable and lazy 
athlete who had strayed into polities by 
accident, who would soon tire of the game 
and bury himself once more among his 
books and blue china. 

Being the nephew of his uncle, promotion 
or at least employment of some sort was in- 
evitable. In 1878 Lord Salisbury made him 
his private secretary, and it was in that 
capacity that he attended the famous Ber- 
lin Conference. For the next six years he 
was a member of the Fourth Party. The 
Fourth Party was composed of four men, all 
of them men of talent, and with a diabolical 
gift for the parry and thrust of Parliament- 
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ary debate. Lord Randolph Churchill was 
its leader; Sir John Gorst, Sir Henry Drum- 
mond Wolff, and Mr. Balfour were his lieu- 
tenants. All four were Conservatives, but 
without any strict notions of party disci- 
pline. They made life, indeed, as thoroughly 
uncomfortable for their own leaders as for 
Mr. Gladstone. Filibustering was never car- 
ried on with more science or more brilliance 
than in the English Parliament between 
1880 and 1884. Mr. Balfour took his share 
in it and thoroughly enjoyed himself. He 
had from the first the knack of talking to 
the House of Commons—a knack which 
many men can never learn at all. Subjects 
were not wanting. The Bradlaugh case, the 
Reform Bill, Majuba, the Egyptian cam- 
paign, and the death of Gordon were enough 
to supply even an unpractised speaker with 
material. Mr. Balfour in his airy polished 
style held forth on them all, delighting 
the House with his wit and the easy finish 
of his oratory. In 1885 and 1886 he was in- 
stalled in one of the many minor offices that 
are the stepping-stone to fame or extinction. 
He became Secretary for Scotland, with a 
seat in the cabinet. The duties of that 
office are by no means arduous, but they 
threatened to be too much for Mr. Balfour’s 
strength. He did his work ably enough, 
but not more ably than a score of other 
men have done it. 

There was nothing so far to make one 
think that a brilliant career was in store 
for him. His chance came in 1887. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach was obliged by ill 
health to retire from the Irish Secretaryship. 
For the last hundred years the Irish Secre- 
taryship has been the most difficult and en- 
grossing office in the service of the British 
Crown, and such it seems likely to remain. 
Who was to succeed to it? Many names were 
mentioned, but no one for a moment 
imagined that Mr. Balfour would be the 
man. The news was the biggest surprise 
that has been sprung on the domestic poli- 
tics of England during the past half-cen- 
tury. That this slim, delicate “ philoso- 
pher” should essay an office that had kill- 
ed Mr. Forster, and turned Sir George Tre- 
velyan’s hair white, seemed incredible to 
the point of laughter. But so it was. Mr. 
Balfour had himself thoroughly overhauled 
by a physician. He was declared to be 
constitutionally sound, and advised that 
hard work would be the best of all tonics. 
It was a momentous day when Mr. Balfour 
took his seat on the front bench amid the 
derisive howls of the Irish Nationalists 
and the dubious encouragement of his 
friends. Lord Salisbury, however, had made 
no mistake. The mistake was made by the 
Irish members, who prophesied that “ Pretty 
Fanny ” would be either out of office or in 
his grave in three months. They did their 
best to make good their threat, but they 
had yet to learn their man. Mr. Balfour 
met their jeers and insults and obstruction 
with a calm that was phenomenal. He never 
let himself be “drawn.” They could make 
no headway against his invariable good- 
humor. In Ireland he put in force a drastic 
coercion bill that stamped out disorder. In 
the House he simply smiled while the Irish 
members raged. Three months went by 
and he had neither died nor resigned. On 
the contrary, he had ceased to be “ Pretty 
Fanny.” He was now the “base, bloody, 
and brutal Balfour,” and history was ran- 
sacked for tyrants and oppressors to com- 
pare him with. All this passed by the Chief 
Secretary like the idle wind which he re- 
spected not. He was aware that it was part 
of the game, and he knew enough to keep 
his temper. The Irish had met their master. 
Before his glacial indifference or his mea- 
sured, stinging sarcasms, they had to give 
way. What held him up through it all was 
his conviction that the Irish were really 
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unfitted for self-government, and ought to 
be ruled, as he said, “as one would rule a 
nursery.” It was an aristocratic assump- 
tion; but then England, in her dealings 
with Ireland, is always an aristocratic na- 
tion of the worst kind. Naturally she was 
delighted to find a man to whom the aristo- 
cratic type of government came so easily. 
The impression Mr. Balfour made on his 
party and the whole country was almost 
exaggerated in its depth. It was in all 
ways a remarkable personal triumph. He 
came out of it mentally broadened, physical- 
ly made over—a new and vigorous man, 
saved by hard work. On the death of 
“Old Morality” Smith in 1891, his ac- 
cession to the leadership of the House was 
undisputed. 

That Mr. Balfour made as great a success 
as leader as he did as Irish Secretary can- 
not be said. He seems to be one of those 
men who need opposition to brace them. 
As the captain of an overpowering majority 
he has within the last few years made 
blunders which only the strength and dis- 
cipline of his party have kept from being 
catastrophes. Every one remembers how en- 
tirely he failed to rise to the occasion 
during the first few months of the Boer 
war. There is a strain of weakness, almost 
of petulance or fretfulness, in him some- 
where that seems to warp his judgment 
when the pressure of a hand-to-hand fight 
is removed. He is still, too, accused of a 
lack of strenuousness, of an indisposition 
to take trouble; and even now there are 
those who doubt whether he is really in- 
terested in politics. The continuous petty 
strain of the leadership has told on him 
more than his fierce encounters with the 
Nationalists. Largely and unavoidably it 
has been work against the grain, and. Bal- 
four is not a pachyderm like Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, nor has he Gladstone’s devouring 
energy. His is the leisurely temperament 
that often goes with a quick-moving mind. 
Both suffer severely in the House of Com- 
mons. The constant attendance is a strain 
on the flesh, and the multitude of little de- 
tails that have to be seer to, and the neces- 
sity of listening to all the cranks that find 
their way to Westminster, must, to a man 
of Mr. Balfour’s wide and delicate culture 
and extreme sensitiveness, be a daily fore- 
taste of the inferno. Three times last win- 
ter he broke down under it, and had to 
take to his bed and hot gruel. From which, 
as well as from his whole career, one may 
infer that in his new position he will not be 
an exacting overseer. He will not prove 
a second Peel. That great Premier, per- 
haps the greatest Premier of nineteenth-cen- 
tury England, was a genuine “foreman of 
the gang,” knew all that was going on, and 
made a point of daily consulting his minis- 
ters on the work of their departments. No- 
thing so thorough as all that is to be ex- 
pected from .Mr. Balfour. He will, never- 
theless, make an excellent Premier. He has 
the charm and the graciousness of manner 
that persuade, even if he lacks the force 
that drives and coerces. Like Mr. McKin- 
ley, he might be called a great “ harmo- 
nizer.” He has, too, one of the quickest and 
widest-ranged intellects on either side of 
the House, and a noble power of oratory. 
Moreover, he is an aristocrat to his finger- 
tips, and therefore, though he has not one- 
quarter of his directness and _ business 
ability, far more acceptable than Mr. 
Chamberlain to the Conservatives. The 
House has a really tender feeling for Bal- 
four, quite apart from his standing as a 
party leader. The man himself, the ex- 
traordinary sweetness and sympathy of his 
character, have completely won it over; and 
the British House of Commons is not an 
assembly that gives its esteem lightly. Mr. 
Balfour -has won it by deserving it. 
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Alice in Summerland 
I 


I was thinking the other night that if 
Mistress Alice, of the lamented Lewis Car- 
roll’s imaginings, were to visit New York in 
summer possibly the topsy-turveydom she 
would find here would remind her somewhat 
of her earlier experiences when, under the 
chaperonage of the Red Queen, she paced the 
marvelled paths of Looking-glass town, or 
with the Rabbit and the Hatter explored the 
mysterious corners of Wonderland. She 
might not meet carpenters and walruses 
and oysters walking hand in hand through 
the city streets, gazing in open-mouthed 
wonder at the things to be seen thereon 
and thereunder; she might fail to encounter 
any creature so courteously dull and droll 
as the dear old White Knight who was con- 
tinuously falling off his horse and landing 
upon his pate; she might miss the Jabber- 
wock, the Mock Turtle in the flesh, the Dodo, 
and the Cheshire Cat; the genial grin of 
Humpty Dumpty, or of the Tweedle bro- 
thers, yet, thought I, in this year of grace 
1902 the little damsel would see queer sights, 
some pleasing, some pathetic, few that would 
not fall upon her fancy as passing strange. 
And as I mused upon those strange things 
there came a tapping at my door. Rising 
hastily, I opened the portal, and there be- 
fore me, marvellous to relate, stood Alice 
herself, bag and baggage; back of her was 
the Duchess, and at either side stood re- 
spectively the March Hare and the Hatter, 
while bringing up in the rear was the Dodo 
bird. 

“ Gug-good-evening,” I stammered. 
glad to see you.” 

“You don’t look it,” said the Duchess, se- 
verely. 

“That he don’t,” said the March Hare. 

“And why should he,” asked the Hatter, 
“seeing that the barber shops are closed on 
Sunday?” 

“We have come,” said Alice, as soon as 
she had a chance to put in a word edgeways, 
“to spend the summer with you, Uncle Jab.” 

“* Ahem —ah— Uncle Jab?” I repeated. 
“Who is Uncle Jab?” 

“Ho!” laughed the Dodo bird. 
him. Doesn’t know who he is.” 

“He ought to be ashamed of himself,” 
growled the Duchess. 

“Get him a pillow-case, and let him look 
at himself,’ suggested the March Hare. 
“ Then he'll see who he is.” 

“Tt would be better,” said the Hatter, as 
he fell asleep on the door-mat, “to break it 
gently to him, for perhaps he may not have 
heard.” 
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Couldn’t tell which was the goose and which 
was the professor 
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“We have elected you Honorary Jabber- 
wock,” Alice explained, “who is ex-officio 
uncle to us all, and it is to be your duty to 
show us the sights of New York. The Duch- 
ess has come along to chaperon the party, 
and we are quite ready to start. Are you?” 

“ Well,” said I, rubbing my eyes in amaze- 
ment, “ of course it’s a great honor—but—I 
—ah-—-I have so little room here—” 

“Oh, there’s plenty of room for us,” cried 
the Duchess. “ Alice can have your room; 
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ment goes on on the stage behind that cur- 
tain.” 
“Then why don’t they raise it and let us 


see it?” demanded the Duchess. “ Silliest 
thing I ever heard of. Getting a lot of peo- 
ple here to be entertained, and then hiding 
the whole thing behind a curtain.” 

“Maybe it isn’t good enough to show,” 
suggested the March Hare. “ Wheat do you 
think, Hatter?” 

But the Hatter had gone to sleep. The 





“* Gug-good-evening,” I stammered 


I'll take the parlor; the Dodo bird can perch 
on the curtain-pole; the Hatter can sleep 
on the gas-stove, and the March Hare can be 
very comfortable in the ice-box.” 

* But,” 1 cried, “ what about me?” 

“You have a fire-escape, haven’t you?” de- 
manded the Duchess, severely. 

“ Yes,” said I, meekly. 

“Well, you can have that,” she said, gra- 
ciously. 

* But—won’t you be very uncomfortable?” 
I asked. “It’s a very small flat for six.” 

“The uncomfortabler the better. It ‘Il 
make us go out more, and that’s what we’ve 
come for,” said the Duchess. 

And with this understanding I took them 
in. 

II 

“ What kind of a place do you call this?” 
asked the Duchess as we seated ourselves in 
a baleony box at one of the roof gardens 
the next evening. 

“It’s a roof garden, your Grace,” I re- 
plied. 

“Humph!” she observed. “ Roof garden, 
eh? I don’t see no flowers, nor no more 
don’t I see no roof nowhere.” 

“Me neither, nor no birds, too,” said the 
Dodo. 

“Well, wait, dear,’ said Alice, kindly; 
“perhaps they haven’t planted ’em yet.” 

“It’s a mighty interesting garden to me, 
Uncle Jab,” said the Hatter, confidentially. 
“Tt’s just blooming with hats. Do people 
come here to show their hats?” 

“Tt’s a pretty poor entertainment,” said 
the Duchess, looking down upon the audi- 
ence. “Is this all they do, just sit here 
and smoke and keep their hats on and look 
at that chromo?”—pointing to the curtain. 

“Oh no, indeed,” said I. “ The entertain- 
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Duchess was about to make further comment, 
when, to my relief, the curtain rose and the 
performance began. A trick bicyclist was 
the first attraction, and his work was of ex- 
cellent quality, but for some reason or other 
it did not please the Duchess and her com- 
panions. 

“ What’s the use of riding a bicycle stand- 
ing on your head?” she demanded. 

* Or upside down?” said the March Hare. 

“ Or down a ladder?” sneered the Dodo. 

“T think it’s splendid,” cried the Hatter, 
who had waked up, and was now watching 
the act with the keenest interest. “It’s 
very useful to be able to ride a bicycle down 
a ladder. In case of fire that young man 
wouldn’t have any trouble at all— 


“Instead of sliding down a rope, 
And howling fit to split his lungs, 
With whizzing wheel and heart of hope 
He goes a-coasting down the rungs.” 


“There’s something in that,” said the 
March Hare. “ But I don’t care to see it. 
It isn’t sufficiently utilitarian for me.” 

“Well, perhaps you’ll enjoy the Educated 
Goose better,” said Alice. ‘‘ Though, for my 
part, the bicycler seemed like a very clever 
young man.” 

“And if he works in the daytime and 
earns his salary, there isn’t any reason why 
he shouldn’t do this at night,” said the Hat- 
ter. “ We’ve got to have a little relaxation 
in life.” 

At this point Professor Hampton and his 
Educated Goose came on the stage, and oc- 
cupied the breathless attention of the audi- 
ence for five or ten minutes. He told them 
how many days there are in a year; he told 
the time of night after a glance at a stran- 














ger’s watch, and when the orchestra played 
the “Star-spangled Banner,” he picked out 
the American flag from a jumbled mass of 
banners of other nations. 

“ So—that’s eddication, is it?” said the 


Duchess. “Do you know I thought it went 
further. I thought you had to know Latin 


and Greek and compound fractures to be 
called eddicated.” 

“ Yes,” said Alice, “ but you see, Duchess, 
a good many things that geese don’t know are 
very simple to us, and when we find that the 
goose does know them—” 

“T suppose so,” said the Duchess. “ But 
it still seems to me that the goose would be 
a bigger goose than ever if he didn’t know the 
American flag.” 

“ Which was the goose and which was the 
professor, anyhow?” asked the Dodo. “I 
eouldn’t tell.” 

“The one with the bill, stupid,” said the 
March Hare. “They’d never exhibit you be- 
fore an intellectual audience like this, not 
knowing a little thing like that.” 

“T never perspired to go on the stage,” 
sniffed the Dodo. “So I don’t care whether 
they would or not. There was a time when 
I thought I might like to sing in concerts, 
but—” 

“ Ho-ho!” roared the March Hare. “ You 
sing in concert? You haven’t any voice.” 

“ Maybe not,” said the Dodo, “ but I have 
a big bill, which is what the greatest concert- 
singers—” 

“Great Melba costs a fearful stake, 
And Jean de Reszke’s pay’s immense, 

But Madame Dodo’s bill would make 

A million look like thirty cents,” 


warbled the Hatter, sitting up and peering 
at the agile troupe of German dwarfs that 
were now disporting themselves on the stage. 
* Ain’t those little chaps great?” 

“ How can they be great?” demanded the 
Duchess. “They may be paraffine—” 

“ Superfine, dear,” whispered Alice. 

“They may be superfine and magnilo- 
quent,” the Duchess went on. “ But great? 
Never. Great means big, large, immense, 
hugeous, but these dwarfs are dwarfs, so 
they can’t be great.” 

“T saw a Chinese dwarf once that was 
eight feet high,” insisted the Hatter. “ He 
was the largest dwarf that ever was.” 

“Ve must have been a giant,” suggested 
Alice. 

** No—he was a dwarf,” persisted the Hat- 
ter. ‘He told me so himself, and he ought 
to know. I paid ten cents to see him—” 

“ Well, you were swindled,” said the March 
Hare. “He was too big for a dwarf.” 

“Must have been swindled on the wrong 
side, then,” retorted the Hatter. “ According 
to you, instead of not getting enough dwarf 
for my money, I got too much.” 

“T admit that these little chaps are very 
saponaceous,” the Duchess began, referring 
to the midgets, who were bowing their fare- 
wells to the audience. 

“Don't you mean spontaneous?” asked 
Alice. 

“Tut, tut, child!” retorted the Duchess, 
impatiently. ‘ Please don’t always try to 
corrugate me in my use of English herbs. 
I’m a Duchess, and I can invent my lan- 
gwide as I go along if I choose. J know what 
I mean, even if others don’t. I shall use 
whatever physiology I please in the framing 
of my sententiousness.” 

“ Silence up there!” cried a number of 
people in the audience. “ We can’t hear the 
lady sing.” 

“T’m not singing,” the Duchess roared back 
at them. “I’m not that kind of a Duchess. 
The idea!” And she began to fan herself 
fiercely in her indignation. 

“They meant the lady on the stage—the 
French lady who is trying to sing the coon 
song,”’ whispered Alice, 
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“ What’s more,” the Duchess cried, shak- 
ing her fist at the audience, and refusing to 
be pacified, “ I want you folks down there to 
stop steering me out of countenance. You 
haven’t paid to see me.” 

“ Put her out!” roared the indignant au- 
dience. 

“Tam out,” shrieked the Duchess. 
didn’t think I was home, did you?” 

“ We'll never be able to shut her up,” said 
Alice, anxiously, to me. “ What shall we 
do?” 

“T think we’d better get out,” said I, for 
we were attracting by far too much atten- 
tion. “Come, Duchess,” I added. “It is 
after nine o’clock, and I promised the janitor 
we'd be in before ten.” 

“T’m quite ready,” snorted the Duchess. 
“For I consider this a very stupid enter- 
tainment. I’ve been watching it for a full 
hour now, and what the plot is I can’t even 
guess. For my part, I don’t believe it has 
one; and as for the people—I never saw such 
hats in my life.” 

And with this parting comment upon the 
entertainment, the Duchess followed the rest 
of us down the stairs into the street. 


“ You 





The French lady who is trying 
to sing a coon song 


“So,” she said when we had arrived at 
home, “ that’s a roof-garden show, eh?” 

“Yes,” I said, meekly. “ And one of the 
best.” 

“ Humph!” she sneered. 
plot at all?” 

“No,” said I. “It’s what they call vaude- 
ville. There isn’t any plot in vaudeville. 
It is designed to set forth the cleverness of 
certain people on the stage—” 

“ And the stupidity of those in the audi- 
ence?” asked the Duchess. 

“Oh no,” I replied. ‘“ You see, in summer 
people don’t want to think, so they go to 
this kind of performance in great numbers—” 

“ And wear their hats to still further pro- 
tect their heads, I suppose,” said the Duch- 
ess. “Well, I don’t admire it, and I hope 
you won’t take me to see it again. Haven’t 
those people any families?” 

“ Several,” I explained, “ but they are all 
off in the country.” ‘ 

“ Well, I wish I had their addresses,” said 
the Duchess. “I’d telegraph ’em to come 
home. Vaudeville, eh? What does that word 
mean, Alice?” 

“Well, I don’t exactly know, Duchess,” 
said Alice. “ Veau is French for veal, and—” 

“ Ah, yes—now I understand,” said the 
Duchess, triumphantly. “ Veau-de-ville—the 
veal of the city. That describes the intel- 
lectual quality of the audience and the show 
to a dot. There is, after all, some logic in 
it. And now off to bed, every one of you.” 

I was only too glad to obey, for the inci- 
dents of the evening had worn much upon 


“Hasn’t it any 
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my nerves, so I sought the comfortable se- 
clusien of the fire-escape, and left my guests 
to their own devices. 

I must say that the Duchess’s reasoning 
as to the derivation and meaning of the word 
vaudeville has done much to enhance my re- 
gard for that lady’s philosophical capacity. 
There have been times when I have thought 
very much as she did myself. 





Correspondence 
A BILL AND A VETO 


LAKE CHARLES, La. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—In a paragraph in your issue of date 
July 19, criticising the Legislature of this 
State for adopting the Smith bill, you did 
Louisiana an injustice by omitting to say 
that Governor Heard vetoed the measure. 
Hereafter kindly investigate before you 
criticise. Very respectfully, 

WINSTON JACKSON. 


The paragraph in criticism related to a 
bill requiring that school-books should give 
Admiral Schley the full credit for winning 
the battle of Santiago. It was written before 
the Governor filed his veto. We are as glad 
to record the fact that he did veto it as we 
were sorry to note that the silly Legislature 
did pass it. EpITor. 





A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 
NEw YorK. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Please close my subscription to Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY when it expires, as I believe 
it does on August 1. I do this at the dic- 
tation of my wife and daughters, who claim 
to be able to invest the amount in other 
literature more satisfactory to them. In 
doing this I believe myself to be in full ac- 
cord with the spirit of your “ Editorial Com- 
ment,” wherein you say, “ Women have long 
been a little above their fathers and brothers 
in education and refinement.” I am thus 
impelled to “concede their superior po- 
sition,” and submit to their will in this 
matter. Although in my inferior position I 
fail to discern where they are going to 
find literature more refined or superior to 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. Yours, 

W. L. DUNN. 





AN ENTHUSIASTIC P. M. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weckly: 
S1r,—The South is just as appreciative 
of the straightforward personality and the 
splendid ability of President Roosevelt as is 
any other section of our great country. In 
fact, the people of the South admire this 
man of such wonderful individuality, and 
his unselfish political courage and his un- 
sullied patriotism appeal to us all. When 
the time comes it will be seen that no man 
other than Theodore Roosevelt has a 
“cinch” on the Republican delegation from 
Alabama to the next national Republican 
convention. There are other Southern States 
equally as certain to be for the present 
President. Respectfully, 
JOSEPH C. MANNING, 
Postmaster, Alexander City, Ala. 





THE FOOL HORSE AGAIN 


PorTsMouTH, N. H., 
July 9, 1902. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

DeEaAR S1r,—The WEEKLY of the 5th, under 
Correspondence, prints the qucstion, “Is the 
Horse a Fool?” My answer is a most em- 
phatie Yes, after use of and acquaintance 
with the animal for many years. I have 
for years said the horse was the most unre- 
liable of all the domesticated animals. It 
pleased me to read the comments of G. A. A. 
on this erratic beast. Hence these words. 

Very truly, os Ws Os 
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In Pastures New 
By Henry Edward Rood 


V 
Squire Springger meets a Ladylove of Long Ago 


Mrs. GoopMAN one day appeared at the 
front gate, her face wreathed in smiles. 

“Thought I’d be neighborly and drop in 
awhile,” she explained, taking the chair I 
offered, and settling herself comfortably. 
“ Jim went off right after supper, and Sally, 
she’s putting the children to bed. I’d help 
her—but, land! Grandmothers don’t know 
nothing about bringin’ up children nowa- 
days—they never had no experience, you 
see.” 

Ethel and I returned her cheerful smile. 

“Tt must be a great comfort to your 
daughter to have you with her,” I said, at 
a venture. 

“ Well, mabbe, mabbe. Sometimes I think 
I’ll move down to the village an’ rent a lit- 
tle house of my own, but then Jim Pagent 
wun’t hear of it. He’s a good son-in-law, he 
is; all them Pagents ’ve been solid, respecta- 
ble people, always. But I don’t know as it’s 
a wise thing to mix up parts of two families 
in one house—that is, for any length of 
time. ’Tain’t nateral, so to speak. I don’t 
know any birds as ’d welcome a father-in-law, 
or a mother-in-law either; they’d prob’ly 
take the old bird by the neck an’ drop it 
over the side of their nest, an’ go back 
happy.” 

Mrs. Goodman looked off dreamily, away 
beyond the hedge, and we respected her si- 
lence—she had lived so many years on this 
farm, which we had just rented, and her hus- 
band had been dead so short a time. 

I was about to say something, when I saw 
Squire Springger coming along the path 
around the corner of the house. He was 
bareheaded, bereft of collar, neckerchief, 
coat, and waistcoat, and had exchanged his 
boots for carpet slippers of lurid hues that 
flapped comfortably as he walked. 

“ Dog-stars an’ catfish!” he exclaimed, wip- 
ing his brow. “ Th’ shades o’ night are 
fallin’? fast on a warm an’ weary world, 
bean’t they?” 

Then he caught sight of our visitor, 
stopped short, uttered a gurgle of surprise, 
and darted out of sight. 

“What’s that!” Mrs. Goodman exclaimed, 
turning around in her chair. : 

“Oh, that’s Squire Springger,” Ethel ex 
plained. “ He’s spending the night here.” 

“Squire Springger?” the other echoed. 
“Not William Springger with two ‘ gs’?” 

I nodded, and asked, “ Do you know him?” 

“Land sakes! I sh’d say I did! We used 
to sing in th’ Methodist choir when we was 
boy and gal, and he was a very elegant 
young man; always had his boots greased 
Sundays, an’ his hair was slicker ’n anybody 
else’s in the church. Yes,’ she continued, 
reminiscently, “he was a very han’some 
young man—straight an’ tall, smooth red 
cheeks, an’ neat as a pin. But I hain’t 
seen him, I guess, for near forty year, an’ 
had clean forgot he was living. He called 
here once or twice, a dozen years ago or 
more, but I was away both times. I s’pose 
he’s married, an’ brought her along?” 

“No,” said Ethel; “she died a good while 
ago.” 

“You don’t say! Poor William.” 

Again we sat in silence for a few mo- 
ments, and again Squire Springger ap- 
peared; but this time we hardly knew him, 
as he approached with dignified step through 
the gathering shadows. For he wore a blue 
silk stock around his neck, his stovepipe 
hat was set airily on his grizzled head, and 
his unbuttoned coat with flowing skirts dis- 
closed a waistcoat of black velvet orna- 
mented with silver buttons, each as large as 
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a quarter. Likewise had he substituted for 
the slippers a pair of boots which creaked 
painfully. 

“How did he do it?” Ethel whispered, in 
amazement. 

“Don’t know,” I whispered back. “ He’s 
probably a lightning-change artist in dis- 
guise.” Then I said aloud, “ Squire Spring- 
ger, you remember Mrs. Goodman, of 
course?” 

“Mis’ Goodman—not she as was Patty 
Blake!” the old fellow exclaimed. 

“Yes, indeed, William,’’ Mrs. Goodman re- 
plied, laughing, “and I’m reel glad to see 
you again.” 

She arose from her chair with extended 
hand, and the old Squire doffed his stove- 
pipe hat, held it close to his chest, made an 
elaborate, sweeping bow, and seized her hand 
with hearty, cordial grip. Mrs. Goodman 
thereupon resumed her seat, and the Squire 
stood off to one side admiring her for a 
moment. Mrs. Goodman evidently set small 
store by flattery, even indirect appreciation. 

“ There, William,” she remarked, decided- 
ly, “don’t be a simpleton. Sit down and 
behave.” 

“Brook trout an’ honeysuckles!” the old 
fellow ejaculated, in what was meant for an 
aside spoken to me, but which any one with- 
in four hundred feet could have heard. 
“ Jes the same as she useter be, tryin’ to keep 
me in order at choir-meetin’! I say, Patty 
Blake,” he went on, addressing her, “I don’t 
see as you’ve changed hardly a mite—” 

“Well, you have, William Springger,” she 
interrupted, with what I deemed needless as- 
perity. “You’re old and fat, and ain’t 
straight like you useter be—” 

“*Ceptin’ mabbe you’re somewhat plump- 
er like,” he went on, gallantly, oblivious to 
her criticism. “You was a leetle mite slim 
in them days, Patty Blake.” 

“T’m sorry I can’t say the same for you, 
Squire Springger! Your head hain’t been 
sheared in five years, an’ your face, with all 
them curly whiskers an’ beard, looks jest 
like a hair mattress broke loose and bulgin’ 
over. Likewise, to wit, Squire Springger, my 
name ain’t ben ‘ Patty Blake’ for nigh onto 
forty years. It’s Mrs. Patience Goodman.” 

“Jes th’ same kindly intrust in me she 
all’ys showed,” the Squire said softly, in 
meditative tones. Then he added, aloud: 
“ By-th’-way, Jedge Lathrop, have ye got a 
match handy? I’d like to sorter curb my 
exhuber’nt, joyous enthoosiasm over this fes- 
tival ’—here he bowed toward Mrs. Good- 
man—‘“by inhalin’ of Nicotina’s gentle 
breath, as th’ poet puts it; all’ys pervidin’, 
of course, thet she an’ Mrs. Jedge Lathrop 
don’t *bject.” 

“Tt’s all the same to me,” said Mrs. 
Goodman. “Of course I’d hate to see any- 
body I care for wastin’ his substance, his 
health, an’ his manhood in th’ consuming 
of a vile weed. But go ’long, Squire Spring- 
ger, enjoy yourself; and when you run out 
of tobacco, come over to th’ barn and set 
fire to them burdick weeds. I jedge they’d 
smell just as satisfyin’ to ye.” 

“P’r’aps they would,” he returned, cheer- 
fully; “they oughter be sweetened long afore 
now, considerin’ as they bask in your smiles 
so often.” 

“Won’t you have a cigar?” I asked, trying 
to turn the conversation, “or a cigarette?” 

“ Thank ye, Jedge; I ain’t useter cigars; 
they’re too rich for my blood; an’ I never 
tried a cigarette but oncet.” 

“What happened then?” Ethel inquired. 

“I got it half smoked down, when I 
thoughtlessly tuk a puff like I was pullin’ 
on my pipe, an’ swallered the hull thing, 
paper, tobacco, ashes, an’ all.” 

“ An’ you lived to tell on’t!” Mrs. Good- 
man exclaimed. Then, evidently reflecting 
upon her attitude of severity toward him, she 
continued: “You mustn’t think I’m too 
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ha’sh, William Springger, for I don’t mean 
to be. But when you come bouncing into 
view around the corner of the house there, 
all unbeknownst to me, I was sta’tled, I’m 
free to say. And then, instead of remember- 
in’ my white hair and bein’ a grandmother, 
you jest seemed to take up our acquaint- 
ance again where we left off forty year ago 
and more—the time you went away from 
home to go West, you know. You seem to 
forgit, William, that we’re old, old folks 
now.” 

“No, Patty Goodman, I hain’t forgot it, 
for I never remembered it. You ain’t old, if 
ye be a grandmother; you’re jest about in 
your prime, I sh’d say,” he added, in judi- 
cial tones; “and as fur me—well, I ain’t 
old, and I ain’t ever a-goin’ to grow old, 
neither,” he concluded, cheerfully. 

“ What ’re you doin’ traipsin’ around the 
country at your age for, anyhow?” the other 
persisted. 

“ Well, to tell the truth, I’m not journeyin’ 
around takin’ a last look at famillier scenes 
afore preparin’ for the tomb,” he confessed, 
a twinkle in his eyes. 

“What are you doin’, then?” 

“Tf you wun’t breathe it to a single livin’ 
soul I’ll tell you,” he replied, with myste- 
rious manner, lowering his voice. “I’m jest 
sorter sojournin’ around lookin’ for a likely, 
spry young gal that hain’t of a bilious dis- 
persition an’ don’t talk too much—” 

“To adopt as a gran’daughter ?” 

“No!” the old fellow exclaimed, in scorn- 
ful tones. “To marry!” 

Mrs. Goodman was silent for a moment; 
apparently she was struck speechless with 
amazement. But she recovered sufficiently to 
remark, “ When you find her, let me know, 
and I’ll come to the weddin’.” So saying, 
she arose from her chair and started tow- 
ard the gate. 

“Don’t hurry—can’t you stay a little 
longer?” Ethel urged. 

“Yes, do,” I added; but she declined. 

“Well, if ye can’t be pe’suaded to camp 
down a bit, I’ll sorter guard ye along th’ 
dangerous highway betwixt Jedge Lathrop’s 
hedge here and Jim Pagent’s gate yander,” 
Squire Springger observed, planting his hat 
more firmly on his head, and carefully 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe. Mrs. 
Goodman opened her mouth to protest, but 
instantly saw the folly of such action; and 
falling back upon the sixth sense, with which 
Dame Nature has endowed the gentler sex, 
she said, cordially: 

* An’ Mr. Lathrop must come along too, 
so he can bring back a bunch of rhubarb for 
his wife. I know the children ‘Il like it, 
anyhow—” 

“ The children!” Ethel exclaimed, suddenly 
aghast. ‘“‘Why, I’ve forgotten all about 
them—they should have been in bed an 
hour ago; it must be after nine!” 

We started toward the road, and she hur- 
ried around back of the house. As we saun- 
tered leisurely along toward Mr. Pagent’s 
farm we could hear her calling: 

“Beeby! Buzzer! Time to go to bed, 
dears! Bee-by! Buz-zer!” 

Her voice sounded fainter and fainter. 
Once we paused in the road, and then 
hastened onward, Mrs. Goodman suggesting: 

“TLet’s hurry a bit, then you can go back 
and help her find the little ones. It’s dark 
as can be.” 

She brought out the rhubarb, and with it 
Squire Springger and I rapidly retraced our 
steps. 

“Now don’t you be upsot at all,” he said 
to me. “ We'll git back home an’ find thet 
Mis’ Jedge Lathrop’s diskivered them bab- 
bies out in the wood-shed, ’r orchard, ’r 
some’rs else.” 

But this kindly prophecy was not to be 
fulfilled. Ethel had not returned to the 
house when we reached there, and, listening, 










I could hear her voice on the evening breeze 
from far down the lane. 

“Good heavens!” I cried, breaking into 
a run, “she’s at the ice-pond!” 

The old Squire made no response; but he 
dropped his hat, slid out of his long coat, 
and bounded ahead of me as would a huge, 
powerful horse. A moment later, though, 
I caught up with him, for he had stopped, 
put his hands to his lips, and uttered a 
mighty shout that echoed from hill to hill. 

“We're coming! We're coming!” he 
roared, and on we sped through the black 
shadows of the lane. Past the barn and 
the ice-houses we tore, along the little-worn 
roadway—on one side a broad field, on 
the other a high hill-side—and over the bars 
at the further end we vaulted, and found 
ourselves in a great hollow almost surround- 
ed by woods, in the centre of which lay the 
pond. We dimly made out a form frantical- 
ly hastening along the opposite bank, crying: 

“Bee-by! Buz-zer! Call to mother, 
dears! Beeby! Buzzer!” and then pausing 
to listen. 

“ Ethel!” I shouted, running toward her. 

“Oh, Arthur!” she screamed, sinking to 
the ground as I caught her. 

I pray to be saved in future such agony 
as that scream caused when it tore its way 
into my heart. 

At that moment Jason Stafford, our hired 
man, leaped the bars and came toward us. 

“They ain’t here!” he said, reassuringly. 
“T saw ’em go out of the lane toward the 
front gate an hour ago! Don’t be scared, 
Mrs. Lathrop; we’ll find ’em for you.” 

To be Continued. 





Modern Magazine Illustrating 
. See pages 1060 and 1061 


MaGaAzZInN_E illustrations in which there are 
no human figures are rare exceptions; con- 
sequently, the human model fills a large 
place in this branch of art as it now is. 
There are in New York to-day not more 
than half a dozen well-known male profes- 
sional models who find regular occupation 
in connection with magazine illustrating. 
The degree to which their special adaptation, 
natural and acquired, contributes to the suc- 
cess of the work is much greater than out- 
siders would suppose. The painter’s model, 
male or female, is most often selected with 
regard to merely physical qualifications; the 
illustrator’s professional model is generally 
a specially trained and intelligent human 
lay-figure; his suecess depends mainly upon 
the readiness with which he seizes the ar- 
tist’s suggestion for a desired pose and the 
steadiness with which he keeps it—depend- 
ing on nervous and muscular contro] rather 
than mere strength. Most of the figures be- 
ing draped, the preservation of every fold 
from the beginning of the given period to 
its end is one of the objects of prime im- 
portance, the others being the retention of 
facial expression and attitude of hands. 
The duration of one pose varies from fifteen 
minutes to an hour, the average being about 
twenty-five minutes. The normal pay of a 
model in New York is fifty cents an hour, 
or $3 a day. As the work is mostly in black- 
and-white, it is possible for a model to in- 
crease his day’s earning by night work. 

Of the women who pose for magazine illus- 
trations the number is, of course, large. The 
effect. often depends on beauty of contour, 
which must be at least suggested to the ar- 
tist by a woman, however much he may 
idealize. But really professional female 
models are few in New York. The posing 
for this purpose is generally done by friends 
of the artist, who find in it a not unpleasant 
means to earn pin-money. Both their sex 
and their non-professional character ac- 
count for the fact that, as a rule, women can- 
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not keep a pose as long as the average male 


model. 


How much can be accomplished by the 
artist in the period of one pose depends very 
largely upon the efficiency of his model and 
the good understanding between them. Here 
is one characteristic of the illustrator’s work 
as distinguished from the picture-painter’s: 
In the latter case the model who serves for 
one piece will not be suitable for the next; 
but in the constant succession of pieces which 
occupy the time of a popular illustrator, the 
same man, if he be a good poser, may be the 
model for an ancient pirate in the morning, a 
modern burglar in the afternoon, and a most 
modern millionaire at night. The illustra- 
tor’s object is not, commonly, to record spe- 
cial beauties of form or coloring, but to 
pictorially reflect a writer’s conception with 
harmonious fidelity to natural truth. The 
costume, the pose, the face, and the facial 
expression are the artist’s conception, sug- 
gested by the author; the model’s function is 
to show how that costume looks in a given 
pose, and to help out the limning of the 
facial expression. There seems to be in many 
of the best latter-day illustrators a wonder- 
ful faculty of abstracting facial expression 
from mere feature, setting upon features 
seen only with the mind’s eye an expression 
studied upon the tangibly present features of 
the model. The reading public is to-day 
familiar with battle scenes, for example, in 
which as many as fifty different faces of 
soldiers, fighting, dead, and dying, are pre- 
sented with not only as many different ex- 
pressions, but as many different sets of 
features, and yet the same model’s face 
served for the study of all of them. Maga- 
zine illustrating would be a mechanical in- 
dustry, and‘ not an art, if the working 
methods of the illustrators did not vary, 
but this faculty—and habit—of seeing many 
different figures in one model is shared in a 
greater or less degree by most of the suc- 
cessful men. Some have carried it so far 
as to actually draw a little girl in short 
skirts from an adult male model appropri- 
ately costumed. 

In this way, being enabled by the nature 
of things to constantly serve the purposes 
of the same artists, the New York magazine 
model becomes attached to the artist’s in- 
terests. A certain comradeship and frank- 
ly acknowledged mutual dependence grow 
up between artist and model. Models have 
their favorite artists, too. To the profes- 
sional studio-poser, the ideal artist is he who 
never gets nervous; who takes coolly every 
failure to keep the pose. “I can pose for 
X. forty minutes,” said one of them, 
“without getting tired, because he never 
rattles me. If I break my pose ever so little, 
he tells me at once, but quietly. The 
slightest gesture from him is enough for me 
to understand. Some men get nervous and 
fidgety, and with them I am tired out at 
the end of fifteen minutes.” There seems to 
be room for psychic research in this rapport 
between limner and poser, evidently de- 
pendent upon the maintenance of what some 
might call a calm psychico-magnetice atmos- 
phere. 

The experienced illustrator, in his wis- 
dom as well as humanity, uses every means 
to lighten the strain of posing. Not only 
does he allow his model to rest whenever 
fatigue becomes evident, but every available 
mechanical device is used to minimize the 
muscular strain. In a running pose the 
model’s arms and legs may be supported by 
a system of slings from the ceiling. The 
muzzle of a musket which has to be kept in 
the firing position will be similarly sup- 
ported. Very often, as soon as a difficult 
pose has been successfully taken, the position 
of the feet will be outlined on the floor with 
chalk. Equal care is taken to make the 
costumes fit as they should. All this, no 
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less than the model himself, is regarded as 
part of the necessary apparatus of latter-day 
illustration—in striking contrast to what 
was considered necessary, or even desirable, 
a generation ago. 

An illustrator of the first rank nowadays 
takes incredible pains to inform himself 
upon the details—historical, ethnological, lo- 
eal, scientific—of his subject. Sometimes 
he is a specialist, like Sonntag—him who sank 
the ironclad, and who drew “ Engine .007 ”— 
or Reuterdahl, the marine artist. But when 
he is not, he goes and gets up his subject 
however and whenever it may be got up most 
thoroughly. 





Finance 


Some hesitancy has developed in the se- 
curities markets. This is not surprising, 
for, after all, there is usually justification 
for Wall Street’s frequent use of the phrase 
“healthy reaction.” To the poor “lamb” 
who has bought “at the top” it has always 
seemed that to call the decline in prices 
which has dispelled his golden dreams and 
visions of money gained without labor a 
healthy reaction is brutal, cynical. But 
reactions are inevitable in the stock-market, 
as indeed they are everywhere else, and for 
prices to react after an advance is a finan- 
cial law as fixed as the law of gravitation. 
Stock values had risen almost uninterrupt- 
edly for several weeks. It was not in the 
nature of things that the soaring process 
should continue indefinitely. Therefore, 
while numerous explanations are _ forth- 
coming, and various causes are held by 
various observers to have been responsible 
for the halt in the upward movement of 
security prices, it may be safely assumed 
that the reaction was due on general prin- 
ciples, or, if it is preferred, on technical 
grounds. 

There are reactions and reactions, differ- 
ing, of course, in importance as they are 
caused by differing conditions. They may 
be expected in any bull market. They are 
of real significance when they indicate the 
termination of the general bull or upward 
tendency. Prices have in July, on an aver- 
age obtained by taking the prevailing quo- 
tations of the fifty most important stocks, 
ruled at a much higher level than obtained 
at the height of last year’s wild boom. 

Such being the case, the present hesitancy 
does not appear to be unnatural, and its 
chief importance lies in whether we are to 
assume that the bull market is over, for 
the present at least. 

It is a truism that a stock which is earn- 
ing eight or ten per cent. annually is to- 
day cheaper at par than it was at twenty 
four years ago, when it was not earning one 
per cent. Earnings determine value, and 
value fixes the price. That the country is 
highly prosperous, and that no signs of any 
abatement in the amazing prosperity are 
anywhere visible are also true. It would 
seem, therefore, as though we might assume 
that no very great depreciation in quoted 
values were imminent. But it is well to 
determine whether the prevailing price-level 
is not disproportionately high, even when 
the flourishing industrial and trade condi- 
tions and the bright promise of the crops 
are duly considered. To this the only answer 
possible is that many stocks have “ dis- 
counted ” all the benefits likely to accrue in 
the near future, others have more than 
discounted them, and still others are, in 
Wall Street parlance, entitled to further ad- 
vances. The investor must study values, 
therefore, far more carefully than the daily 
quotation-lists, and the speculator, no less 
than his brother, the race-track habitué, 
must pick his winner, so that while the 
market at the moment may not be in a peril- 
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ous condition, it behooves all to exercise the 
greatest care and discrimination in making 
fresh ventures. 

It must be admitted that the public has 
not responded as enthusiastically to the 
manipulation of the bull leaders as the bull 
leaders had hoped. The future actions of 
the latter must be governed by circum- 
stances. With prices practically at the high- 
est figures on ‘record, it would seem that a 
lower level would form a better and more 
reassuring point from which to start a new 
rise. It may therefore be deemed wise by 
the strong interests to allow prices to reach 
a more “inviting” level, in order to sell 
their wares. At the same time the money- 
market will not be so favorable to the ex- 
tensive market operations on the bull side 
a month hence as it is to-day, since our 
bankers must then be paying their maturing 
obligations to Europe, and, moreover, this 
centre must lose funds through the usual 
fall currency outflow to the West for crop- 
moving purposes. The problems confronting 
the manipulators of the market are many 
and delicate. In the mean time, with its 
usual pessimism, professional Wall Street 
is rather bearish, because the bull forces 
have halted, though probably halted tem- 
porarily. From this frame of mind Wall 
Street will be freed if after a period of rest 
the public becomes accustomed to the pre- 
vailing price-level, or if the reaction reaches 
such a point as to offer obvious “ bargains,” 
or, lastly, if bull manipulation is resumed so 
aggressively as to punish temerarious bears 
and bring in outside buying. 

That is, after all is said and done, the 
main point. Will the public come back and 
take from the shoulders of the syndicates 
and cliques the huge loads of securities 
which have been carried by the same syn- 
dicates these many months? This does not, 
it must be frankly admitted, seem likely at 
this writing. The syndicates have been 
forced to bear their burdens for a year or 
more, resorting to all manner of devices to 
borrow the huge sums of money needed, and 
the public has given no sign of any desire 
to shift the load from the shoulders of 
the syndicates to its own. But then, the 
syndicates waited similarly for many months 
in 1899 and 1900, and when financial steam 
was turned on again, after Mr. McKinley’s 
re-election, it nearly blew up the boiler. 
We saw the wildest stock speculation in 
history. A recurrence of a crazy boom in 
stocks is, however, not probable, though 
there are many who believe it inevitable, the 
wish being father to the thought. In the 
first place, prices are already extremely high, 
and, secondly, the chances that general com- 
mercial, industrial, and agricultural condi- 
tions will become much more prosperous are 
diminished by the already unprecedented 
duration of the period of national pros- 
perity. While we may not see approaching 
the culmination of the expanding trade move- 
ment, it is obvious that the time when the 
swing of the pendulum must be downward 
is two years nearer than it was in the sum- 
mer of 1900. All of which does not justify 
a too strong belief in a coming boom in 
stocks, even should prices score further ad- 
vances, so that if pessimism is out of place 
to-day, optimism should be kept within 
bounds. The country at large, to be sure, is 
rich as never before, and confidence in it, 
which seems more pronounced and aggressive 
in the West than in the effete East, may 
find expression in an outbreak of speculative 
fever. On this subject one man’s guess is 
as good as another’s. 

In the mean while the more conservative 
students of the situation see the greatest 
danger in the developments of modern finan- 
cial practice, which has been revolutionized 
within the past five years. The vast deals 
which have been effected during this great- 
est of bull markets have necessitated de- 
vices and financial expedients the wisdom 
of which can be determined by time alone. 
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It has in many instances seemed nothing 
but inflation, reckless watering made huge- 
ly profitable by the great prosperity of the 
country at large and the inevitable growth 
of the gambling spirit. In other cases there 
can be no doubt that the deals have greatly 
strengthened certain industries, that of 
transportation included, the developments 
having been along economic lines, rendered 
inevitable by the tendency of the times. 
Much good has been done to the country 
at large by the elimination of wasteful and 
unscientific methods and conditions, which 
in the past led to extravagances and a 
class of competition which already is be- 
ginning to seem absurd even to political 
demagogues. Ruinous rate-cutting is obso- 
lescent, perhaps already a thing of the past, 
greatly to the benefit of the public gen- 
erally, no less than of investors. But it was 
inevitable that many of the deals, resulting 
in capital readjustments and the creation of 
large amounts of new securities, should have 
been for revenue only. There has been too 
much “modern financing,’ and the good 
syndicates may have to suffer with the bad. 
The latest deal is the Rock Island “ plan.” 
It involves principles which, to put it mild- 
ly, are debatable. The “ official ” announce- 
ment has not been made, but the published 
details seem to be substantially correct. An 
extended analysis of the plan must be left 
for a later occasion, when the official state- 
ment shall have been made. But the incident 
is so typical of the present Wall Street way 
as to be picturesque, interesting, and highly 
important, if we are to take it as the fore- 
runner of other similar deals. The control 
of the property was secured last year by 
a coterie who had promoted various in- 
dustrial “ trustlets,’” and whom the forma- 
tion of the United States Steel Corporation 
made enormously rich, almost overnight. 
The money they made in the stock-market 
during the boom of 1900-1901 they devoted 
to purchasing huge blocks of Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific stock. So far so good. 
But they bought so much that they had to 
borrow many millions of money. This is the 
first crime that is imputed to the Chicago 
coterie. But then, Mr. Vanderbilt borrowed 
millions when he bought a large block of 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western stock 
from a very great millionaire, an enormously 
wealthy man who needed the money. The 
late C. P. Huntington was in the habit of 
saying that he was always very hard up, 
and was ever in debt personally some eight 
or ten millions. By means of assistance 
from financial institutions the Chicagoans 
have been able to buy and hold, it is cur- 
rently reported, from $35,000,000 to $40,- 
000,000 of the Rock Island stock, giving 
them the absolute control of the road, and 
they have started on an aggressive campaign 
of expansion. Wall Street has found fault 
first with the fact that the price of the 
shares has been maintained at an artificial 
and obstreperously high level; but then, any 
holder of the stock could have disposed of 
it at that same high level. Now, presumably 
to retain the control of the property, the con- 
trolling syndicate proposes to convert the 
company’s $75,000,000 common stock into 
four-per-cent. bonds, and to give to the hold- 
ers, as a reward for assenting to the plan, 
$75,000,000 of new common and $56,000,- 
000 of preferred stock. It is, on general 
principles, unsound financing to exchange a 
stock which need not pay dividends when 
business is poor, for bonds the interest on 
which must be paid uninterruptedly to keep 
the company out of a receivership. The 
only explanation for this most curious plan 
is that it will enable the Chicago syndicate 
to retain the control of the property with 
less money. And the query suggests itself, 
What will be the nature of the next “ plan ” 
of reformed promoters? Further exports of 
gold have taken place, making the total ship- 
ments to date rather greater than are nor- 
mally sent to Europe during July. 
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INTERESTING SUMMER READING 





DAVID 
GRAHAM 
PHILLIPS 


Her Serene Highness 


The way the author tells of 
the love affairs and adventures 
of her attractive “Serene High- 
ness” is what will appeal first 
to most readers. 


$1.50 


JOHN 
KENDRICK 
BANGS 


Olympian Nights 


The humorous adventures of a 
mortal among the modern, up- 


to-date gods of Olympus. Mr. 
Bangs’ best humorous’ work 
since the “House-Boat” series. 


Fully Illustrated. $1.25 


ROBERT 
W. 
CHAMBERS 


The King in Yellow 


This is a new edition of the 
stories that won for Mr. Cham- 
bers his first reputation as a 
writer of fiction. A novel that 
has been widely called for. 


Illustrated. $1.50 





EDITH 
EUSTIS 


Marion Manning 


This is a story of Washington 
life by Mrs. Eustis, the daugh- 
ter of the Hon. Levi P. Morton. 
The political and social life of 
the Capital is admirably drawn. 


$1.50 


Mrs. W. K 
CLIFFORD 


Margaret Vincent 


This is the story of the advent- 
‘ures and love affairs of a beauti- 
ful young English girl of noble 
family. It is a novel you will 
read with special interest. 


$1.50 








S. R. 
CROCKETT 


Dark o’ the Moon 


This novel is written on the 
lines of the author’s recent suc- 
cess, “The Raiders.” It is a 
capital story, full of original sit- 
uations and exciting adventure. 


Attractively Boundand III’d. $1.50 
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After a moment's hesitation, Mervyn followed him 


The Intrusions of Peggy 


By Anthony Hope 


CHAPTER XI 
THE MIXTURE AS BEFORE 


EGGY paid two or three other visits a week later. At Mrs. 
P Bonfill’s she found Glentorly and Constaniine Blair. She 

was admitted, but nobody took much notice of her. They 
were deep in political talk: things were not going very weil; the 
country was not relying on Lord Glentorly in quite the proper 
spirit. Clouds were on everybody’s brow. Peggy departed and be- 
took herself to Lady Blixworth’s. The atmosphere here too was 
heavy and lamentable. Audrey seemed resentful and forlorn, 
her aunt acid and sharp; disappointment brooded over the 
premises. 

“How people worry!” Peggy reflected, as she got back into 
her hansom and told the man to drive to Trix Trevalla’s; if not 
at Danes Inn, if not in the houses of the great, there at least in 
Trix’s flat she ought to find gayety and triumph. The fact that 
people worried was oppressing Peggy to-day. Alas, Trix Tre- 
valla was with Lord Mervyn! Gathering this fact from a dis- 
creet servant, Peggy fled back into her hansom with the sense of 
having escaped a great peril. She had met Lord Mervyn at Mrs. 
Bonfill’s. 

Whither now? Why, to Tommy Trent’s, of course. The 
hansom (which was piling up a very good fare) whisked her off 
to Tommy’s chambers at the corner of a street looking over St. 
James’s Square. She left the cab at the door and went in. Here, 
anyhow, she was in great hopes of escaping the atmosphere of 
worry. . 

There was a murmur of voices through the door. Peggy 
recognized Tommy’s; it sounded familiar and soothing as she 
read a paper to while away the time; the other voice was strange 
to her. Presently there was the noise of chairs being pushed 
back, as though the interview were coming to a ciose. Tommy 
spoke again in a louder voice: 

“Mr. Newton doesn’t want his name mentioned.” 

“We should have liked the support of Mr. Airey Newton’s 
name.” 

“ He won’t hear of that, but thoroughly believes in his process.” 


“JT wonder if I ovght to be hearing this!” thought Peggy, 
amused and rather interested at stumbling on her friends, so to 
speak, in their business hours and their business affairs. 

Tommy Trent’s voice went on: 

“ And will take a fifth share in the syndicate 

“Is he prepared to put that down immediately?” 
tion sounded sceptical. 

“Oh yes, twice as much; to-morrow, if necessary. 
mention of his name, please. That’s all settled, then? 
good-by, Mr. Ferguson. Glad the thing looks so good. 
your wife’s well. (Good-by.” 

‘’he passage door ws opened and shut. Peggy heard Tommy 
come back from it, whistling in a soft and contented manner. 
The passage door opened again, and the servant’s voice was 
audible. 

‘Miss Ryle there? ll go in directly,” said Tommy. 

The paper had fallen from Peggy’s hands. Five thousand 
pounds! Twice as much to-morrow, if necessary! Airey Newton! 
No other Newton, but Airey, Airey! The stranger had actually 
said “ Airey’! Her thoughts flew back to her talk with Airey— 
and, further back, to how Tommy Trent had made him give a 
dinner. And on that account she had quarrelled with Tommy! 
Everything fitted in now. The puzzle that had bewildered her in 
Danes Inn that very afternoon was solved. Perceiving the solu- 
tion with merciless c!earness, Peggy Ryle felt that she must cry. 
It was such hypocrisy, such meanness, nay, such treachery. “| 
don’t want to sail under false colors,’ he had said, and used that 
seemingly honest speech and others like it to make his wretched 
secret more secure. Now the safe took its true place in the 
picture; a pretty bad p'ace it was; she doubted not that the red 
book was in the unholy business too. And the bread-and-butter! 
Peggy must be pardoned her bitterness of spirit. To think of 
the unstinted gratitude, the tender sentiment, which she had 
lavished on that bread-and-butter! She had thought of it as of 
St. Martin’s cloak or any other classical case of self-sacrificing 
charity. And—worse, if possible—she had eaten the dinner too, 
a dinner that came from a grudging hand. She had fled to 
Tommy Trent’s to escape worry. Worse than worry was here. 
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With rather more justification than young folks always possess, 
she felt herself in the presence of a tragedy; that there was any 
comedy about also was more likely to strike a looker-on from 
outside. 

“Sorry to have kept you waiting, Peggy,” said Tommy cheer- 
fully, coming in from the other room. “I had a man on business, 
and Wilson didn’t tell me you were here.” 

Peggy rose to her feet; a tear trickled down her cheek. 

“Hello! What’s the matter? Are you in trouble?” 

“ T overheard you through the door.” 

“ What?” 

“ Just at the end you raised your voice.” 

“And you listened?” Tommy was rather reproachful, but it 
did not seem to strike him what had happened yet. 

* T heard what you said about Airey Newton.” 

Tommy gave a low whistle; a look of perplexity, not unmixed 
with amusement, spread over his face. 

“The deuce you did!” he remarked slowly. 

“ That’s what’s the matter; that’s why I’m nearly crying.” 

“T don’t see it in that light, but I’m sorry you heard. It’s a 
secret that Airey—” 

“A secret! Yes, I should think it was. Are you anything 
that I don’t know of? I mean a burglar, or a swindler, or any- 
thing of that kind?” ‘ 

“You do know that I’m a solicitor?” Tommy wanted to re- 
lieve the strain of the conversation. 

“IT meant to stay with you, and perhaps to take you out to 
dinner—”’ 

“Well, why won’t you? I haven’t done anything—except 
forget that it’s not wise to talk too loudly about my clients’ 
business.” 

“I’m just going to Danes Inn to see Airey Newton.” 

“Oh!” Tommy nodded gravely. ‘“ You think of doing that?” 

“It’s what I’m going to do directly. I’ve a hansom at the 
door.” 

“I’m sure you've a hansom at the door,” agreed Tommy. “ Sit 
down one minute, please,” he added. “I want you to do some- 
thing for me.” 

“ Be quick, then,” commanded Peggy, sitting down, but obvi- 
ously under protest. “ And you have done something too,” she 
went on. ‘“ You’ve connived at it. You’ve backed him up. 
You’ve helped to deceive us all. You’ve listened to me while I 
praised him. You've praised him yourself.” 

“ T told you he could afford to give the dinner.” 

“Yes—as he told me to-day’ that he isn’t a pauper! He 
made me think I'd hurt his feelings. I felt wretched. I begged 
him to forgive me. Oh, but it’s not that! Tommy, it’s the 
wretched meanness of it all! He was just one of the six or seven 
people in the world; and now—” 

Tommy was smoking, and had fallen into meditative silence. 

He did not lack understanding of her feelings—anything she 
felt was always vivid to him—and on his own account he was no 
stranger to the thoughts that Airey Newton’s propensity bred. 

** How much money has he got?” she asked abruptly. 

“ T mustn’t tell you.” 

“More than what you said to that man?” 

“ Yes, more.” 

“A lot more? 

Tommy spread out his hands and shrugged his shoulders. She 
knew all that mattered; it was merely etiquette that forbade an 
exact statement of figures; the essential harm was done. 

“Well, you said you wanted something of me, Tommy.” 

“1 do. I want your word of honor that you’ll never let Airey 
Newton know that you’ve found out anything about this.” He 
put his cigarette back into his mouth and smiled amicably at 
Peggy. 

“Tm going straight to him to tell him I know it all. After 
that I sha’n’t go any more.” 

“ Peggy, he’s very fond of you. He’ll hate your knowing more 
than anybody else’s in the world almost.” ; 

*T shall tell him you’re not to blame, of course.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of that. He’s been very kind to you. 
There was always bread-and-butter!” . 

This particular appeal miscarried; a subtlety of resentment 
centred on the bread-and-butter. 

“ T hate to think of it,” said Peggy brusquely. ‘“ Do you really 
mean I’m to say nothing?” 

*“T mean much more. You’re still to be his friend, still to go 
and see him, still to eat bread-and-butter. And, Peggy, you’re 
still to love him—to love him as I do.” 

Peggy looked across at him, and looked with new eyes. He 
had been the dear friend of many sunny hours; but now he 
wore a look and spoke in tones that the sunny hours had not 
called forth. 

“T stand by him, whatever happens, and I want you to stand 
by him too.” 

“If it came to the point, you’d stand by him and let me go?” 
she asked, with a sudden quick understanding of his meaning. 

“ Yes,” said Tommy simply: He did not tell her there would 
be any sacrifice in what she suggested. 

“IT don’t believe I can do it,” moaned. Peggy. 

“Yes, you can. Be just the same to him, only—only rather 
nicer, you know. There’s only one chance for him, you see.” 

“Is there any chance?” she asked dolefully. Her eyes met 
his. ‘“ Yes, perhaps I know what you mean,” said she. 

They were silent a moment. Then he came to her and took 
her hand. “ Word of honor, Peggy,” he said, “ to let neither Airey 
himself nor any of the rest know? You must connive, as I did.” 

She turned her eyes up to his in their clouded brightness. “I 
promise, word of honor, Tommy,” said she. 
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He nodded in a friendly way and strolled off to the writing- 
table. She wandered to the window and looked out on the 
spacious, solid old square. The summer evening was bright and 
clear, but Peggy was sad that there were things in the world hard 
to endure. Yet there were other things too; down in her heart 
was a deep joy because to-day, although she had lost a dear illu- 
sion, she had found a new treasure-house. 

“Tm thinking some things about you, Tommy, you know,” she 
said, without turning round. There was a little catch in her 
voice. 

“That’s all right. Just let me write a letter, and we'll go and 
dine.” 

She stood still till he rose and turned to see her head outlined 
against the window. For a moment he regarded it in silence, 
thinking of the grace she carried with her, how she seemed unable 
to live with meanness, and how for love’s sake she would face it 
now, and, if it might be, heal it by being one of those who loved. 
He came softly behind her, but she turned to meet him. 

“T suppose we must all cry sometimes, Tommy. Do say it 
makes the joy better!”’ 

“ They always tell you that!” He laughed gently. 

“T came here to laugh with you, but now—” 

“ Laughter’s the second course to-day,” said Tommy Trent. 

It came then. He saw it suddenly born in her eyes and 
marked its assault on the lines of her lips. She struggled con- 
scientiously, thinking, no doubt, that it was a shame to laugh. 
Tommy waited eagerly for the victory of mirth, or even that it 
might, in a general rout, save its guns and ammunition, and be 
ready to come into action another day. He had his hope. 
Peggy’s low rich laugh came, against her will, but not to be 
denied. 

“At any rate I show him the better way! I drew another 
fifty pounds to-day. And he hates it—oh, he hates it, Tommy!” 

He laughed too, saying, “ Let’s go out and play.” 

As they went down stairs she thrust her hand through his arm 
and kept patting him gently. Then she looked up, and swiftly 
down again, and laughed a little and patted him again. 

“T’ve half a mind to sing,” said she. 

The afternoon had been a bottle of the old mixture—laughter 
and tears. 


CHAPTER XII 
HOT HEADS AND COOL 


Lapy BLIxwortH’s doors were still open to Beaufort Chance, 
and there, one evening, he saw Trix in her splendor. Mervyn was 
in attendance on her; the Barmouths were not far off, and were 
receiving congratulations most amiably. In these days Trix’s 
beauty had an animation and expressed an excitement that gave 
her an added brilliance, though they might not speak of perfect 
happiness. Lady Blixworth was enjoying a respite from duty, 
and had sunk into a chair; Beaufort stood by her. He could not 
keep his eyes from Trix. 

“Now I wonder,’ said Lady Blixworth, with her gentle de- 
liberation, “ what you’re thinking about, Beaufort! Am I very 
penetrating, or very ignorant, or just merely commonplace, in 
guessing that Trix Trevalla would do well to avoid you if you 
had a pistol in your hand?” 

“You aren’t penetrating,’ said he. She had stood by him, 
so he endured her impertinence, but he endured it badly. 

“You don’t want to kill her?” she smiled. “That would be 
too gentle? Oh, I’m only joking, of course.” This excuse was a 
frequent accompaniment of her most pointed suggestions. 

“She’ll have a pretty dull time with Mervyn,” he said, with a 
laugh. 

“T suppose that idea always does console the other men? In 
this case quite properly, I agree. She will, Beaufort; you may 
depend on that.” Her thoughts had gone back to that Sunday at 
Barslett. 

Glentorly came up the stairs. She greeted him without ris- 
ing; his bow to Beaufort Chance was almost invisible; he went 
straight across to Trix and Mervyn. Lady Blixworth cast an 
amused glance at her companion’s lowering face. 

“Why don’t you go and congratulate her?” she asked. “I 
don’t believe you ever have.” i 

“T suppose I ought to,’ he said, meeting her malicious look 
with a deliberate smile. 

A glint of aroused interest came into her eyes. Would he have 
the courage? 

“Well, you can hardly interrupt her while she’s with Mortimer 
and George Glentorly.” 

“Can’t I?” he asked with a laugh. “Sit here and you shall 
see.” 
~ “T’d no idea it could be amusing in my own house,” smiled 
Lady Blixworth. “ Well, I’m sitting here!” : 

What he saw had roused Beaufort’s fury again. Everything 
helped to that—the sight of Trix, Mervyn’s airs of ownership 
and lofty appropriation of her, the pompous smiles of the Bar- 
mouths; most of all, perhaps, that small matter of Lord Glen- 
torly’s invisible bow. And he himself was there on the good- 
natured but contemptuous sufferance of his old friend and 
malicious mocker, Lady Blixworth. But he had a whip; he was 
minded at least to crack it over Trix Trevalla. 


She was standing by the two men, but they had entered into. 


conversation with one another, and for the moment she was idle. 
Her eyes, travelling round the room, fell on Beaufort Chance. 
She flushed, gave him a hurried bow, and glanced in rapid appre- 
hension at Mervyn. He and Glentorly were busy agreeing that 
they were, jointly and severally, quite entitled to be relied on by 
the country, and Mervyn saw nothing. Trix’s bow gave Beaufort 
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Chance his exeuse. Without more ado he 
walked straight and boldly across the room 
to her. Still the other two men did not see 
him. Trix edged a pace away from them 
and waited his coming; she was in as sore 
fear as when he had snatched her letter 
from her in her drawing-room. Her breath 
came fast; she held her head high. 

“You must let an old friend congratulate 
you, Mrs. Trevalla,” said Beaufort. He 
spoke low and smiled complacently as he 
held out his hand. 

Trix hated to take it; she took it very 
graciously, with murmured thanks. She 
shot an appealing glance past him towards 
where her hostess sat. Lady Blixworth 
smiled back, but did not move an inch. 

““ Though your old friends have seen very 
little of you lately.” 

“ People in my position must have allow- 
ances made for them, Mr. Chance.” 

“Oh yes; I wasn’t complaining, only re- 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaa,—[A 





EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
are eagerly studying the problem of baby feeding. BORDEN’s 
EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK is recommended by the 
leading family physicians. It is always safe and reliable. 
Senge for book “Babies,” 71 Hudson Street, New York. 
—[Adv. 





A weli-appointed home is scarcely complete without 
telephone service. Rates in Manhattan from $48 a year. 
se Pi Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 West 38th St. 
—[A 








Eacu returning season—every season of the year—brings 
demand for Axssort’s, the Original Angostura Bitters— 
the best blood and nerve renewer.—[Adv.] 


UsE BROWN’S' Camphorated Saponacecus DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 


AMONG THE STARS 

Every American should read ‘1'HE FourR-TRACK NEws for 
August. It will contain a wonderful article on Dr. Brooks 
and his family of comets. The article is entitled “ A Journey 
Among the Stars,” and is from the pen of one of New York’s 
gifted sons, Mr. Frank W. Mack, for years Eastern Man: ager 
of the Associated Press. It is full of dramatic interest, is il- 
lustrated, and tells a marvelous story. 

Tue PouR-TRACK NEws will be sent to any address in the 
United States, or any of its possessions, free, on rec eipt of 
five cents for single copy, or 50 cents for the year; or it will 
be sent to any country in the postal union on receipt of ten 
cents per single copy, or $1.00 for the year. Address THE 
ra —— News, Grand Central Station, New York.— 
[Ac iv 








A PICTURESQUE AND HISTORIC COUNTRY 
THERE is no region in the United States which for pictu- 
resque beauty and historic interest exceeds Lake George and 
Lake Champlain and the country roundabout. A water trip 
may be made through both of these beautiful lakes either way 
daily upon the hz andsome, fast steamers of the Champlain 
Transportation Co. in connection with the Delaware & Hud- 
son Railway, at Caldwell on the south and Plattsburg on the 
North. ‘Tourists to the Adirondacks or to Canadian resorts 

tind this a most desirable and attractive route.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


Whoever wants soft hands, 
smooth hands, white hands, or 
a clear complexion, he and she 
can have both; that is, if the 
skin is naturally transparent; 
unless occupation prevents. 

The color you want to avoid 
comes probably neither of nat- 
ure or work, but of habit. 

Use Pears’ Soap, no matter 
how much; but a little is 
enough if you use it often. 


Established over 100 years. 
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No better Turkish Cigarette 
can be made 


Egyptian 
Deities 


Cork Tips as well 
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Three Books by Owen Wister 








2, RED MEN 


LIN McLEAN | 


THE JIMMYJOHN BOSS 


ILLUSTRATED BY REMINGTON AND OTHERS, 


AND WHITE 





What Bret Harte did years ago for California, Mr. Wister bas done 
for the Plains in these three volumes. 


They are volumes of short 


| 
stories—most vivid and interesting tales of Western life. | 


Eacu, $1.50 
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is made of 


Shirts at 
leading men’s 
furnishers’, 
muslin at 
jobbers’ and 
retailers’. 
36, 41, 45 
inches 


Samples of this muslin mailed free on application. 


Treat & Converse, ™*nztscturers’ Agents 
79 & 81 Worth Street, New York 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, iaeenanneis NEW YORK CITY 


| REDUCED RATES TO SAN FRANCISCO 
| AND LOS ANGELES. 





Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Bien- 
nis] Meeting, Knights of Pythias, 


On account of the Biennial Meeting, ry ke of 
| Pythias, at Cun Francisco, Cal., August 11 to 22, 1902, 

the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell excur- 
| sion tickets to San Francisco or Los Angeles from 
all stations on its iines, from August 1 to 9, inclusive, 
at greatly reduced rates. These tickets will be good 
for return passage until September 30, inclusive, whien 
executed by Joint Agent at Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco and payment of 50 cents made for this service. 
For specific information regarding rates and routes, 
apply to Ticket Agents. 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE LIST 
OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 
PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 








PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE CHICAGO ST. Louts | 


Sohmer Building, Only Salesroom in 
5th Ave., cor. 22d St. Greater New York. 

































And Return 


$250 


First-class Round-Trip Tickets 
Chicago to Denver, Colorado 
Spriage and Pueblo on sale 
— 1 to 14, August 23 and 24 
August 30 to September 10: 
$31. So on other dates; good for 
return until October 31; corre- 
spondingly low rates from other 
points; favorable stop-over 
arrangements. Only two nights 
en route New York to Denver, 
one night from Chicago by the 


““COLORADO SPECIAL.” 
The best of everything. 










ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
AND UNION PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 














The GOERZ LENS is the fastest 


That's a challenge and a fact demonstrated 
beyond dispute. 
Anastigmatic 
Guaranteed 
Though some lenses possess larger relative 
opening, actual practice demonstrates that 


The GOERZ LENS is the fastest 


For prices, circulars, etc., apply to your dealer or 


C. P. Goerz Optical Works, Rooms3, 52 E. Union Sq., N.Y. 


Accurate 
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A Good Companion 


Quick 
Effective 
Safe 











is an H.& 
Bicycle 

Revolver. 
Double action. 


Sold direct where dealers 
will not supply. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS co. 
Makers of H. & R. Single Guns. 
Catalog for Postal, Dept. 2 Worcester. Wass- 
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gretting. Seen anything of our friends the 
Frickers lately? 

The question was a danger-signal to Trix. 
He was prepared to pose as the Frickers’ 
friend if only he could tar her with the 
same brush; that boded mischief. 

Fricker’s name caught Lord Glentorly’s 
ear; he glanced round. Mervyn still noticed 
nothing. 

“T haven’t seen them for a long while,” 
answered Trix in steady tones, her eyes de- 
fying him. 

He waited a moment, then he went on, 
raising his voice a little. 

“You must have heard from Fricker, any- 
how, if not from the ladies? He told me 
he’d written to you.” 

Mervyn turned round sharply. Emerging 
from the enumeration of the strong points 
of his Chief and himself, he had been con- 
scious that a man was talking to Trix and 
saying that some other man had written to 
her. He looked questioningly at Glentorly: 
that statesman seemed somewhat at a loss. 

“Yes,” Chance went on; “ Fricker said 
he’d been in correspondence with you about 
that little venture you’re in together. 1 
hope it “Il turn up trumps, though it’s a 
bit of a risk in my opinion. But it’s too bad 
to remind you of business here.” 

Mervyn stepped forward suddenly. 

“Tf you’ve any business with Mrs. Tre- 
valla, perhaps she'll avail herself of my 
help,” he said; “although hardly at the 
present moment or here.” 

Beaufort Chance laughed. “Dear me, 
no,” he answered. ‘“‘ We’ve no business, have 
we, Mrs. Trevalla? I was only joking about 
a little flutter Mrs. Trevalla has on under 
the auspices of our common friend—Fricker, 
you know.’ 

“T have not the pleasure of knowing Mr. 
Fricker,” said Mervyn coldly. 

“He’s at a disadvantage compared with 
us, isn’t he, Mrs. Trevalla?” 

Mervyn turned from him in a distaste that 
he took no pains to conceal, and fixed his 
eyes on Trix’s face. Was it possible—really 
possible—that she could be charged with 
having “a flutter” under the auspices of 
Fricker, and stand Prey under the accusa- 
tion? 

Trix laughed nervously, and at last man- 
aged to speak: 

“That’s all very ancient history, Mr. 
Chance. You should have your gossip more 
up to date.” 

“Then you’ve sold your Glowing Stars?” 
he retorted quickly. He desired the pleasure 
of making her lie and of knowing the de- 
gradation that she felt. 

There was just an instant’s pause. 
Lord Glentorly struck in. 

*T don’t know whether all this is your 
business,” he said to Beaufort, “but I do 
know it isn’t mine. If Mrs. Trevalla allows, 
we'll drop the subject.” 

“It’s very dull, anyhow,” stammered Trix. 

*T touched on it quite accidentally,” 
smiled Beaufort. “ Well, all good wishes 
again, Mrs. Trevalla.” 

With a bow of insolent familiarity he 
turned on his heel and began to walk tow- 
ards Lady Blixworth. After a moment’s 
hesitation Mervyn followed him. Trix dart- 
ed to Glentorly. 

“Take me somewhere,’ she whispered. 
“Take me away somewhere for a minute.” 

“ Away from that fellow, yes,” he agreed 
with a disgusted air. 


Then 


’ 


Trix seemed to hear him imperfectly. 
“Yes, yes, away from Mortimer,” she whis- 
pered. 


The swiftest glance betrayed Glentorly’s 
surprise as he obeyed her; she put her arm 
in his and he led her into the next room, 
where a sideboard with refreshments stood. 

“What does the fellow mean?” he asked, 

“Tt’s nothing. Give me a little cham- 
pagne,” said Trix. 

Beaufort Chance lounged up to Lady Blix- 
worth. 

“Well, you saw me making myself 
pleasant?” His manner was full of a ‘rude 
coarse exultation. 

Lady Blixworth put up her long-handled 
pince-nez and’ regarded him through it. 

“She hasn’t quite cut me, you see,” he 
went on. 

“T beg your pardon, Chance, may I have 
a word with you?” Mervyn came up and 
joined them. 

Lady Blixworth leant back “Ynd looked at 
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the pair. She had never thought Mervyn a 
genius, and she was very tolerant; but she 
had at that moment the fullest possible 
realization of the difference between the 
two; it was between barbarism and civili- 
zation. Both might be stupid; both might 
on occasion be cruel. But there was the 
profound difference of method. 

“A word with me, Mervyn? Of course.” 

“By ourselves, I mean.” His stiffness 
vigorously refused the approaches of Beau- 
fort’s familiarity. 

“Oh, all right, by ourselves,” agreed 
Beaufort, with a contemptuous laugh. 

Lady Blixworth decided not to indulge her 
humor any longer; she was distrustful of 
what might happen. 

* You can have your talk any time,” she 
said, rising. She spoke carelessly, but she 
knew how to assert her right to social com- 
mand in her own house. ‘“ Just now I want 
Mortimer to take me to have something cool. 
Good-night, Beaufort.” She gave him her 
hand. He took it, not seeing what else to 
do. Mervyn had fallen back a step as his 
bow acknowledged the hostess’s command. 

“ Good-night, Beaufort,” said Lady Blix- 
worth, smiling again. 

She left him there, and walked off with 


Mervyn. 
“Tf you must talk to him, wait,” she ad- 
vised, laughing. “Or write to him—that’s 


better. Or let it alone—that’s best of all. 
But at any rate [I don’t want what the 
papers call a fracas, and I call a shindy, 
in my house. With your people here too! 
The Barmouths’ presence would make a 
shindy seem like sacrilege.” 

“You're quite right,” he said gravely. 

She glanced at him in pity and in ridi- 
cule. ‘“ Heavens, how you take _ things, 
Mortimer!” she murmured. ‘“ You might 
have seen that he only wanted to be nasty.” 

* He shall have no more opportunities of 
obtruding himself on Trix.” 

* Poor Trix!” sighed Lady Blixworth. It 
was not quite clear what especial feature of 
Trix’s position she was commiserating. 

“T shall speak plainly to him.” 

“That’s just why I wouldn’t let it occur 
in my house.” 

“Why do you have him here?” 

“T believe that in the end it’s through a 
consciousness of my own imperfections.” 
She felt for and with her companion, but 
she could not help chaffing him again. “ He’s 
had rather hard lines too, you know.” 

“ He’s not had half what he’s deserved. 
I want to see Trix.” 

“Oh, put that off too.” She had sighted 
Trix and Glentorly, and a dexterous pressure 
of her arm headed him in the opposite di- 
rection. “ You must feed me first, anyhow,” 
she insisted. 

Understanding that he had been in effect 
dismissed from the house, knowing at least 
that with his hostess’s countenance with- 
drawn from him he would find little comfort 


there, Beaufort Chance took his departure. 
His mood was savage; he had gratified re- 
venge at the cost of lowering himself 


farther; if he had done his best to ruin Trix, 
he had done something more for himself in 
the same direction. Yet he had enjoyed the 
doing of it. A savage triumph struggled 
with the soreness in him. He had come back 
to Lady Blixworth to boast to her; Mervyn 
had spoilt that scheme. He felt the need 
of recounting his exploit to somebody who 
would see the glory of it. Connie Fricker 
had told him that they were going to the 
opera, and that she supposed there would be 
some supper afterwards, if he liked to drop 
in. Almost unconsciously his steps turned 
towards the house. 

Luck favored him, or so he_ thought. 
Fricker and his wife had been dropped at 
a party on the way home; Connie had no 
card for it, and was now waiting for them 
alone—or, rather, was using her time in 
consuming chicken and champagne. He join- 
ed in her meal, and did full justice to 
one ingredient of it at least. With his glass 
in his hand he leant back in his chair and 
began to tell her how he had served Trix 
Trevalla. Whatever the reality might have 
been, there was no doubt who came out 
triumphant in the narrative. 

Connie had finished her chicken. She 
leant her plump bare arms on the table and 
fixed applauding eyes on him. 

“Splendid!” she said, with a glint of 
teeth. “I should love to have seen that.” 
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“I gave her a bit more than she reckoned 
on,’ he said, lighting his cigar and then toss- 
ing off the last of his glass of wine. “1 
gave it to her straight.” He looked across 
at Connie. “ That's. the only way with wo- 
men,” he told her. 

Miss Connie mingled admiration and a 
playful defiance in her smile. “ You ought 
to have married her, then you’d have had 
your chance,” she suggested. 

“ Precious glad I didn’t!” said Beaufort. 
“Good for her, but poor fun for me, Connie.” 

Connie got up and came round the table. 
“ You’re spilling all your ash on the table- 
cloth.” She gave him an ash-tray from 
the mantel-piece. ‘‘ Use that, silly,” said 
she, patting his shoulder, and she went on: 
“Any woman could manage you all right, 
you know. Oh, I don’t mean a goose like 
Trix Trevalla, but—” 

“A clever girl like yourself, eh?’ 

“ Well, that’s the last thing I was think- 
ing about. Still, as far as that goes, I ex- 
pect I could.” 

He slewed his chair half-round and looked 
up at her. Her rollicking defiance, with its 
skilful hint of contempt, worked on _ his 
mood. He forgot his daylight reluctance to 
commit himself. 

“We'd see about that, Miss Connie,” he 
said. 

“Oh, I shouldn’t be afraid!’ she laughed. 
She spoke the truth; she was not the least 
afraid of Beaufort Chance, though she was 
more than a little afraid of Mrs. Fricker. 
She was at the same time fully aware that 
Chance would like to think that she was 
in her heart rather afraid; she gauged him 
nicely, and the bravado of her declaration 
was allowed to be hinted at by a fall and a 
turning away of her eyes. With a confident 
laugh he slipped his arm round her waist; 
she drew away; he held her strongly. 

“ Be quiet,” he said, imperiously. 

She stood still, apparently embarrassed 
but yet obedient. 

“ Why did you try to get away?” 
ed, almost threateningly. 

“ Well, I’m quiet enough now,” 
ed with a low laugh. 

His self-complacency was restored: the 
buffets of the evening were forgotten. He 
remembered how he had served Trix Tre- 
valla; he forgot what that pleasure had en- 
tailed on himself. Now he was showi ing this 


he ask- 


she plead- 


girl that she was no match for him. He held 
her in his grasp while he smoked. 
“This is rather dull for me,” suggested 


Connie after a while. 
Mr. Chance?” 

“Tt ‘ll last just as long as I do like it,” he 
told her. 

A bell sounded; they heard the hall door 
opened and voices in the hall. 

“Listen! Let me go! No, you must. 
papa and mamma.” 

“Never mind. Stay where you are.” 


“T hope you like it, 


It’s 


“What do you mean? Nonsense! I 
must—” In genuine alarm, now, Connie 
wrenched herself away, ran to the door, 


listened, gave Beaufort a wise nod, and sat 
down opposite to him. He laughed at her 
across the table. 

After a pause a footman came in. 

“T was to tell you that Mrs. Fricker has 
gone straight up stairs, miss. She’d like to 
see you for a minute in her room when you 
go up, miss.” 


“All right. Say Ill be there in five 
minutes. Where’s papa?” 
“ Mr. Fricker’s gone into the study, miss.” 


“ We’re in luck,” 
door was closed. 

“T must go in a minute or two. I expect 
mamma doesn’t like me being here with you. 
It’s not my fault. I didn’t know you were 
coming. I didn’t let you in.’ 

ae course it’s not your fault. 
mamma so.’ 

“T think you'd 
Connie; he treated Mrs. 
much flippancy. 

“Yes, I will. Ill join your father and 
have a whiskey-and-soda. But say good- 
night first, Connie.” 

“Oh, well, be quick, then,” said Connie. 

Now, as it happened through an oversight, 
there was no whiskey-and-soda in the study. 
Mr. Fricker discovered this disconcerting 
circumstance when he had got into his 
smoking-jacket and slippers. He swore gen- 
tly and came up stairs, his slippers passing 


said Beaufort, when the 


We'll tell 


suggested 
with too 


better go,” 
Fricker 


(Continued on page 1085.) 
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Chimmie Fadden: A Lawn-Party Comedy-Drama 


With Society Side-lights by Paul and Widdy 


nie, being in mixed poiple, on account of her hubby not 

being in de odder woild long enough yet to vote, we can’t 
go into society, so we lets society come to us on de quiet. We 
has kind of soft-drink social doings, where half-mourning is com 
de foe. 1 don’t mean dat we soives only soft drinks at our blow- 
outs, but dat de kind of blow-outs we gives now is not de whole 
bazoonus: just like a road-side house, what hasn’t no license to 
sell hard snaps, sells soft drinks—not de real ting, I mean. 

De finest ting in de line of society stunts Miss Fannie passes 
out is a lawn féte. Dat isn’t just de same as a lawn-mower; 
dough when I runs a lawn féte I sweats like de gardiner when 
he runs a lawn-mower. Dey is warm propositions, I’m telling 
you. When we had our lawn féte de odder day it was a hun- 
dred to one in de 
shade, and general - 
humidity was hum- 


: ee de way Duchess explains de game to me: Miss Fan- 


Say, I asks you fair: am I getting a neck holt on Mr. Paul’s 
dude langwudge, or am I not? What! 

“T guess you're not joking, after all,” says Widdy. ‘“ What you 
say explains a lot of doings I just seen at Newport. I never took 
out no license to pass on society morals, nor has I been appointed 
Censor of Stories. I'll stand pat for de general run of parlor 
talk; but out-of-doors society is getting a trifle high for your 
Auntie Harding.” g 

“Tut, tut!” says Whiskers. 

“True,” says she. ‘“ Dere is a sweet bunch of bracelet-wearing 
boys of fifty to sixty years of age, who flock wit a push known 
dese dozen years as de ‘younger matron set,’ dat loaf about 
de beach, de Casino, golf clubs, and tennis courts—but never 
swim, golf, or tennis—and dat tell stories dat put even me out 
of business.” 

Well, de fete féted 
up to de limit. Dere 
was a band; some 





ming at de cham- 
pagne tent. 

When you gives 

dat kind of social 
fiction you must 
take de axe and saw 
to de invitation list. 
I hear Mr. Paul say 
dat when de folks ° 
was getting up de 
list. 

“A mucker in 
evening dress,” says 
Mr. Paul, ‘ packed 
into a parlor crush, 
hasn’t much chance 
for to expose him- 
self. He is like a 
fly in blackberry 
jam: he doesn’t bod- 
der, cause you is 
not likely to know 
he is dere, But,” 
says he, “a mucker 
on a lawn thas de 
wide, wide woild to 
give himself away 
in. Den he’s like 
a fly in ice-cream: 
you can’t lose him.” 

“Did you have 
some fear, Paul,” 
says Miss Fannie, 
piping him wit wide 
eyes, “dat my ad- 
dress- book has a 
large assortment of 
what you is pleased 
to call ‘ muckers’ in 
st?” 

‘** Ma’am,” he says, 
“your ionic tone of 
approach forces me 
to put up me mitts 
in defence.” 

‘Well, Paul,’’ 
says Whiskers, 
“what’s troubling 
you? Who’s sa 
mucker ?” 

* Most men,” says 
Mr. Paul. 

“Oh, . oh!” says 
Wily Widdy, “ dis is 
becoming funny.” 

“1 do not joke in 
warm wedder,” Mr. 
Paul says. “I mean to say dat de majority of men is kept con- 
ventional only when de harness of conventionality—” 

Dat’s a honey-bunny of a woid: I likes to say it. ‘‘ De harness of 
conventionality is buckled on ’em so tight dey couldn’t get over 
de traces if dey tried. But when de harness is off, or loose, or 
is a misfit—look out! I has spoke‘in parallels: let me be plain. 
Most men is well behaved in society because most society is in- 
doors: at de dining table, in de music, billiard, or ball room. We 
is still so very little removed from our forest-roaming ancestors 
dat, wedder we is conscious of it or not, we is impressed by a 
sense of restraint when we is in a room: in a crowded room par- 
ticular; in a room crowded wit entirely conventional people, most 
particular. Under de latter soicumstances a mucker—even a 
cad—is mostly held in such restraint dat de obsoiver who does not 
see de mucker’s half-hid misery may mistake him for a gent. But 
free dat mucker from de physical restraint of close prox—proxer—” 

Wait a minute: I has to take a running jump at dat woid. 
Some of de woids Mr. Paul passes out makes big hits wit me. 

“ From de prox-im-i-ty of well-bred folks, and his gauzy mask of 
breeding flies to de four windes of heaven.” 





I rubbers, and cops ’em slipping Chap’s bot into de hedge 


real actors done a 
toin under de trees 
out of a play called 
“* What ‘ll You 
Have?”—no, “As 
You like It ’—dere 
was daylight _ fire- 
woiks dat trun Mr. 
Paul’s Chap valet 
into -fits of joy; 
dere was a_ sure- 
enough gypsy for- 
tune-teller, and all 
de gags of de sea- 
son. 

Refreshments was 
as you like it, too; 
me running de cham- 
pagne, wit Chap to 
help me. 

Dere was a couple 
of guests what come 
to our landing, on a 
jJaunch from a yacht, 
and dey was on to de 
wine wit bote feet 
from de start. After 
a while dey sits 
down under a big 
parasol, close to de 
hedge between Mr. 
Paul’s place and 
ours, and dey calls 
for me. 

“Bring a_ bottle, 
me man,” says one. 
* You need not open 
it just yet; we’re 
waiting for frens.” 

I fetches a quart, 
and gets tipped half 
a bean. Dat was 
pretty good business, 
but I was leery of 
deir game. Pretty 
soon dey calls Chap, 
and gives him de 
same song and 
dance. I asks Chap 
where was deir 
empty bottle, and he 
says dere was none. 
“Someting doin,” 
says I to meself. 
I rubbers, and cops 
‘em slipping Chap’s 
bot into de hedge. Easy! I takes a couple of empties, sneaks 
around behind de hedge, and puts ’em in de place of de full 
bots., Honest, dey woiks dat game on Chap and me, tipping us 
a split wafer each time, till dey tought dey had a dozen quarts in 
de hedge. But I played my end of de game all de time, and dey 
had a dozen empties. 

When dey starts for de launch I hears ’em laughing, and say- 
ing, “ Only six dollars for a dozen of old Van Courtlandt’s special- 
vintage fizz. Good business!” Dey sends deir boatman up be- 
hind de hedge, wit a basket, and when he went back wit de empties 
I happens down to de landing too. 

My, my! dey was woozy-looking citizens when dey sees what de 
boatman had! fetched. 

“T gets tree cents each for dose champagne-bottles,” I says to 


‘em. “ Leave your cards, and I’ll send de old-bottle man around to 


you,” says I. ; be 
I passes de yarn on to Mr. Paul. “Do not tell Miss Fannie, 


he says, “for I suggested scratching de names of dose gents from 
her list,” he says. ‘“ Never prove a woman to be in de wrong, 
Chames, if you want to be right wit her yourself.” 
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(Continued from page 1083.) 
noiselessly over the rich carpets of his stair- 
case and passages. He opened the door of 
the room and came in. To his amazement, 
his daughter whirled quickly across his path, 
almost cannoning into him; and _ there, 
whence she came, Beaufort Chance stood, 
looking foolish and awkward. Connie was 
flushed and her hair untidy. 

“ Good-evening, Beaufort. I was looking 
for whiskey-and-soda, Connie dear.” 

A few more remarks were interchanged, 
but the talk came chiefly from Beaufort, and 
consisted of explanations why he had not 
gone before, and how he was just going now. 
Then he did go, shaking hands with them 
both, not looking either of them in the face. 

“You can find your own way down?” 
Fricker suggested, as he picked a chicken’s 
leg. “Give me a little more soda, Connie.” 

She obeyed him, and, when they were 
alone, came and stood on the opposite side of 
the table. Fricker ate and drank in undis- 
turbed composure. At last he observed: 

“T thought your mother wanted you. 
Hadn’t you better go up to her, Connie?” 
He glanced round at the clock and smiled at 
his daughter in his thoughtful way. 

“Of course you can tell her; but you'll 
spoil it all, if you do,” Connie burst out. 
She seemed ready to ery, being sadly put out 
by her father’s premature discovery, and 
undisguisedly alarmed as to what view might 
be taken of the matter. 

“Spoil it all?” repeated Fricker, medita- 
tively. “All what? Your fun, my dear?” 

“It’s more than fun,” she said. “ Unless 
I’m interfered with,” she added, resentfully. 

“ Your mother’s ideas are so strict,’ smiled 
Fricker, wiping his mouth and laying aside 
his napkin. “If she’d come in when I did 
—eh, Connie?” He shook his head and deli- 
cately picked his teeth. 

“It’s all right if—if you let me alone.” 
She came round to him. “I can take care 
of myself, and—” She sat on the arm of 
his chair. “It wouldn’t be so bad, would 
it?” she asked. 

“Hum. No, perhaps it wouldn’t,” ad- 
mitted Fricker. “ Do you like him, Connie?” 

“We should manage very well, I think,” 
she laughed, feeling easier in her mind. 
“ But if you tell mamma now—” 

“ We upset the apple-cart, do we, Connie?” 
He fell into thought. “ Might do worse, and 
perhaps shouldn’t do much better, eh?” 

“T dare say not. And”—an unusual 
timidity for the moment invaded Miss Con- 
nie’s bearing—“ and I do rather like him, 
papa.” 

Fricker had the family affections, and to 
him his daughter seemed wellnigh all that 
a daughter could be expected to be. She had 
her faults, of course—a thing not calculated 
to surprise Fricker—but she was bright, 
lively, pretty, clever, dutiful, and very: well 
behaved. So long as she was also reasonable, 
he would stretch a point to please her; he 
would at least make every consideration on 
her side of the case weigh as heavily as 
possible. He thought again, reviewing Beau- 
fort Chance in the new light. 

“Well, run it for yourself,’ he said. 

Connie bent down and kissed him. She 
was blushing and she looked happy. 

“ Now run off up stairs.” 

“ You won’t tell mamma?” 

“Not if you can go on managing it all 
right.” 

Connie kissed him again. 
her turn, looked at the clock. 

“May I say that Mr. Chance has been gone 
ever so long, and that you made me stay 
with you?” 

“ Yes,” said Fricker, rather amused. 

“ Good-night, you darling,” cried Connie, 
and danced out of the room. 

“Rum _ creatures!” ejaculated Fricker. 
“She’s got a head on her shoulders, though.” 

On the whole he was well pleased. But 
he had the discernment to wonder how Beau- 
fort Chance would feel about the matter the 
next morning. He chuckled at this idea at 
first, but presently his peculiar smile re- 
gained its sway—the same smile that he 
wore when he considered the case of Trix 
Trevalla and Glowing Stars. 

“What Beaufort thinks of it,’ he con- 
cluded as he went up to bed, “ won’t be quite 
the question.” 

He found Mrs. Fricker not at all dis- 
pleased with Connie. 

To be Continued. 
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Theatre Parties 
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Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on second floor. 
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Rates, from $2 Upwards. 
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Automobiling 


The first idea of every purchaser seems 











to be the possibility of possessing a ve- 
hicle which will, with no trouble or care 
on his part, transport him safely, com- 
fortably, and swiftly wherever he may 
wish to go. Among those who have ap- 
proached the subject of the management 
of the motcr-carriage with a full ap- 
preciation of the limitations and _possi- 
bilities of the machine, no one is better 
qualified than Professor Frederic R. Hut- 
ton, Professor of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing in the Columbia School of Mines, 
who has for some time operated a 
steam motor-car of the locomobile type. 
His remarks, which follow, concerning 
the use of the car should be appreciated 
by owners of similar machines: 

“The light runabout construction, on 
account of its diminished weight, gives 
the greatest maneuvring facility in 
starting and stopping in crowded streets. 
With three-to-one gear—that is, three 
turns of the engine to one turn of the 








What might be called ‘‘A Run along the Boards” 


with polo, yet an amusing game was played a short time 


A MOTOR vehicle seems an incongruous element in connection 


ago on the field of the Dedham Polo Club 
of Boston. The players had the regulation mal- 
lets, but were seated in light steam runabouts 
instead of on ponies. No difficulty was found in 
keeping up a fast game, the ball could be hit 
with great precision, and the flexibility of control 
by throttle permitted very skilful manceuvres. 
Near side strokes are obviously out of the ques- 
tion on a machine of the regulation type, but 
with specially constructed bodies, if the wheels 
were protected by metal guards, it would be quite 
possible to “ride off” the opposing player and 
play the ball from any side. Other necessary 
changes would be the substitution of a wheel for 
the steering lever, and a narrow single seat of the 
racing type for the wide touring body. The game 
of * mobile” polo should not prove as expensive 
as the regular game. Instead of a string of from 
four to six ponies, which “eat their heads off” 
all winter, or else must be sold in the fall at a 
considerable loss, the well-equipped player would 
need two steam motors, which would not cost 
more than the price of four good ponies, and 
should last several seasons with proper care. Two 
cars seem necessary in a fast game, because of 
large steam consumption; while one machine 
was in play the other would have its supplies 
replenished, oil-cups filled, and other adjustments 
made. The steam vehicle seems obviously the 
most suited to the game of “ mobile” polo. 





The spectacular features of the motor have at- 
tracted so much attention that little considera- 


driving axle—the link motion can be 
put in the notch half-way between full 
and mid gear, for levels and slight in- 
clines. This makes an invisible and 
quiet exhaust for summer and dry wea- 
ther, In winter and on damp days some exhaust shows, but the 
engine uses less water than when run by the throttle and with the 

















tion has been given to what is, after all, of the most importance 
—the use of the road-car from the view-point of the average owner. 


‘* Unhorsed !’’ 


link full forward. With gear three to one the vehicle will take 
two people and the extra load of tourist hand-luggage up any hill 
that is usually laid out on highways. I have 
been caught in very deep moist sand on a steep 











hill. The carriage will take any grade of any 
length on macadam up to twenty per cent. and 
never whimper. As the road deteriorates, the 
grade or its length grows less. I have lost ad- 
hesion in a mud-hole of greasy slime and on 
drenched grass, so that the wheels have spun. 
For this, however, skilful handling and slow 
speed are requisite, or the boiler pressure will 
run down, and the machine will stall at some 
slight increase. 





Professor Hutton’s remarks on his experiences 
in meeting horses on the road are timely and in- 
teresting. He says: “I have not stampeded a 
horse yet, in over 2000 miles of country touring. 
But this is because I always examine the horse 
coming towards me, and if he seems nervous and 
shy, I stop at the side of the road and speak to 
him. If he has any sort of a driver he wil] get 
by without danger of bolting. For women and 
children I usually get out and help by leading 
the horse. As a result I have known only the 
most courteous and kindly treatment from horse- 
men wherever I have gone. I use my bell very 
little; it alarms more than it warns; I usually 








“A Throw-in!” 


AUTOMOBILE POLO 
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dodge behind pedestrians. A very potent argu- 
ment for steam machines versus the explosive 
type is the silence of the steam machine and the 
ease of starting from rest.” 
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International Lawn-Tennis 
Matches 


See page 1058 


THE second contest for the Davis Interna- 
tional Challenge Cup, which represents the 
international lawn-tennis championship of 
the world, takes place this week on the 
grounds of the Crescent Athletic Club of 
Brooklyn, at Bay Ridge, New York. 

The challengers have named as_ their 
representatives Reginald F. Doherty, Hugh 
L. Doherty, and Dr. Joshua Pim, and _ the 
American authorities have selected William 
A. Larned, Maleolm D. Whitman, Dwight 
F. Davis (the donor of the trophy), and 
Holeombe Ward as their representatives. 
Davis and Ward will play in the doubles, 
and Larned and Whitman in the singles. 
The conditions do not require that it shall 
be specified which players shall be used 
for the different events until the day before 
the matches begin, when only three men 
are named, so it is not known positively 
which English players will be used in sin- 
gles, although it is generally expected that 
H. L. Doherty and Pim will play in singles, 
and the Doherty brothers in doubles. 

The conditions of the tournament call for 
five matches, four in singles and one in 
doubles. Each of the Americans (Larned 
and Whitman) will meet both of the Eng- 
lishmen (in singles) in turn, and the Ameri- 
can doubles team will meet the players 
nominated by the challengers for this event. 
Each of the five matches will be best-three- 
in-five sets, and the majority of matches will 
win the championship. 

The Doherty brothers have long been con- 
sidered abroad as the finest players in the 
world. They have held nearly every cham- 
pionship, in both singles and doubles, that is 
worth having, both on the Continent and in 
Great Britain. For five years (1897-1901) 
they held the championship of All-England 
in doubles, and were beaten for this title 
only six weeks ago at Wimbledon. Last year 
they beat Davis and Ward, the American 
champions, in the challenge match for the 
English championship at Wimbledon. In 
singles, H. L. Doherty has just won the 
English championship (six weeks ago), and 
before that he has held almost all of the 
other prominent championship titles in 
England. His brother won the All-England 
championship in singles in 1897, 1898, 1899, 
and 1900. Dr. J. Pim won the All-England 
championship in singles in 1893 and 1894. 
He and R, F, Doherty have been often rated 
as the most brilliant players England ever 
produced, while H. L. Doherty has been gen- 
erally considered the most consistent and 
steady of England’s best. The three consti- 
tute the strongest team that it would be 
possible for Great Britain to get together 
under any circumstances. 

Davis and Ward have held the American 
championship in doubles for the last three 
years, and still hold the title. Last year 
they played in the English championship 
tournament (doubles), and not only won the 
ail-comers’, but gave the Doherty brothers a 
close four-set match for the English cham- 
pionship, and that under strange conditions. 
Larned holds the American championship in 
singles, and has often been rated as the most 
brilliant player the country has ever pro- 
duced, while Whitman has generally been 
considered the most consistent and the most 
steady player we have had. He held the 
American championship in singles for three 
years, 1898, 1899, and 1900. These four men 
are considered by far the strongest team 
that it would be possible for America to 
produce under any circumstances, and 
American players have high hopes for their 
success, 

The Davis cup was offered in 1900 by 
Dwight F, Davis, of St. Louis, and is said 
to have cost about $1000. It is an enormous 
punch-bow] of solid silver with gold. lining. 
It ig a perpetual international trophy. It 
was played for once before, in 1900, when the 
English challenging team was beaten badly 
for the International championship at Long- 
wood Cricket Club, Boston. Massachusetts. 
Whitman, Davis, and Ward then beat the 
challengers, Gore, Black, and Barrett, by 
three matches to none (two not being fin- 
ished). 
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YOU SHOULD REMIT AT ONCE? 
‘such installment or payment in full as you desire to i) 

i make and we will select the best unsold lots on N 
f the map and send you a certificate by return mail. fr 
i) : . i 
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i HITCHCOCK LAND IMPROVEMENT CO. ? 
244 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK f 
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New line via Rockford, 
Dubuque, Waterloo, Fort 








Represents the highest quality that it is 
sible to maintain. Do not confound 

it with other dry wines. It stands alone. Dudes ena Connell Mats. 

No foreign make is its superior. Taste | cars, sleeping - cars, free reclining - chair parongy. he om care. 


delightfu 5 Bouquet exquisite. Try it, o- ta, the undersigned fora = copy, of php ony aes 
Nutes En Koute, illustrating this new.line as seen from the 

you will be pleased. car window. ‘Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connect- 

‘ | ing lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 






















































“On Every Tongue.” 


Scientifically distilled; naturally aged; absolutely pure. 
Best and safest for all uses. 


BERNHEIM BROS,, Distillers, - - Louisville, Ky. 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore. Md. 
OO00' 


In some sections of the country, 
in the hot months, many pleasure 
parties camp out in the woods 


In packing for 
these trips, a 
supply of 
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Baltimore 


Rye 


is needful against 
emergencies. 


puiMoRE RYE 
WM LANAHANG SON 
BALTIMORE. 


This is a pure 
and _ perfect 
whiskey anda 
fine stimulant. 
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author of 


“A Message to Garcia” 


has written another remarkably 
Strong and inspiring story entitled 


“Get Out or Get in Line.” 


This book has been published by 
the manufacturers of the famous 
Ralston - Purina Cereals who will 
gladly send it to the readers of this 
notice together with two other great 
Stories: “Mary and John in the 
Home’”’ by Alice B. Stockham and 
‘Why Some Men Fail’ by Lorin F. 
Deland. Send 10 cents in stamps 
or coin for the 3 books. Address 
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“Where Purity is Paramount’? 
705 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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has made the 
Kodak way 
the sure way 
in picture 
taking. 


$5.00 t0 $75.00 


EASTMAN 
KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N.Y. 
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\ dealers’ or by mail. 
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